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Educational 





FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, 
Manual free. EVERETT VU. Fisk & Co, 


AGENCY 





THE PRATT TEACHERS’ 
70 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
WM. 0. PRATT, Manager 





Washington, Toronto, 
Los Angeles. 





‘THEOLOGICAL 





ILLINOIS, CHICAGO 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Opens Sept 28, 1898. H. M. SCOTT, Secretary. 








MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full regular course in all departments, with addi. 
tional Instruction in New Testament Greek. 4 
“rance examination Wednesday, Aug. 31. 
For Catalogue or further information apply ay 
Prof. JOHN S. SEWALL. Bangor, Me 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Andover Theological Seminary, 


The next Seminary Year be- 
For catalogues and infor- 
HARRIS. 


ANDOVER. 


Andover, Mass. 
gins Sept, 21, 189s, 
mation apply t to Prof GreorGce 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
65th Year Opens 


HARTFORD September 28, 1808. 
THEOLOCICAL 
SEMINARY, 


HARTFORD, CT. 


Unexcelled 
Advantages 
for College Graduates. 

Full information on appli- 
cation to 

Professor Mitchell. 


OH10, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


64th year opens Sept. 21. Strong Courses with Special 
Advantages in the College and Conservatory of Music. 
Prof. E. 1. BOSWORTH, Sec’y, Oberlin, Ohio. 








_ MAINE 


University of Maine 


SCHOOL OF LAW, Bangor, Me Opens 
Oct. 5, 1898. Tuition 860. Total expenses in- 
cluding beard, 8230. For circulars address 

Presid. nt A. W. HARRIS, 








"MAINE, FARMINGTON. 
ABBOTT FAMILY SCHOOL ..:. 
Boys. 
LITTLE BLUE, Farmington, Maine. 
55th Year. Address A. H. ABBOTT. A. M., & SON. 








NEW “HAMPSHIRE 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, EXETER. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY. 
The 116th year begins Sept. 14, 1898. Eighty Schol- 
arships awarded to students of bigh standing. Six 
important buildings added since 1872. For Cata- 
logue and illustrated Supplement, address 


HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, N. H. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN, 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY. 


New buildings. Fnlarged facilities. Delightful sur- 
roundings. Four year,’ courses of study. The De 
partments of Oratory and Physical Culture just 
established. Young men and women fitied for our 
best college Students of limited means received 
on the * #100. a year p'an.”’ Fall term begins Sept. 14, 
1898. Send for Catalogue. 

W. H. CUMMINGS, A. M.. Principal. 

tev. F. E. CLARK, President board of Trustees. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, WEST LEBANON. 


New renegion Military Academy, 


West Lebanon, N. H. Among New Hampshire hills, 
overlooking reste ut River, amid fine groves 
and a bracing climate. Large, airy building, perfect 
sanitary conditions. Thorough preparation for any 
college and governmentacademies. Full commercial 
course—business law, stenography aud typewriting. 
Terms low. Fall term opens Sept. 14, 1898. For 
circular address MAJor B. F. HyaTT, A. M., Princi- 
pal. 


RHODE ISLAND 











RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Students from 
18 States. All denominations. Thorough work in 
English, Science, Classics, Music and Art. 


Address AUGUSTINE JONES, LL. B. 





RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY, 


Founded 1802. Koth sexes. On Narragansett Bay. 


Cottages. Electric light. Elegant new dining hi 1. 
Endowed. Twelve courses. Sept. 13. Illustrated 
catalogue. . D. BLAKESLEE, D. D., Principal. 


| MASSACHUSETTS 


MASSACHUSETTS 





MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH BY FIELD. 


DUMMER ACADEMY. 
136th year begins September 14, 1898. Thorough 
reparation for Harvard, Yale and Massachusetts 
nstitute of Technology. Special attention given to 
the study of Engl Ne, individual instruction, $500. 
PERLEY L. HO M. 


Boston, 9 Ashburte n Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesda), Oct. 5. 
address the Acting Dean, SAMUEL, 


For circulars 
BENNETT. 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


| For Girls. Certificate adinits to College. Apply to 
Mrs. E. P, UNDERHILL, Lowell, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, MONSON, 
MONSON ACADEMY, 


Prepares for college 
For 


Both Sexes. 
%5th year begins Sept. 6. 


BURKE, Principal. 


Monson, Mass. 
aud scientific school, 
information address 


ARTHUR N, 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
be ye Ladies, 


ABBOT ACADEMY *°* “amc er ais. 


The Fall Term opens Thursdfly, September 15. 
Address, Miss EMILY A. MEANS, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, DANVERS. 


WILLARD HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Twelfth year; number — For circular ad- 
dress, Mrs. S. M. D. MERRILL 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL, 








Worcester, Mass. An English, hag and 
German Home and Day Schoo) for Girls. College 
l’reparatory, Intermediate, Academic, Li erary, | 


Music, and Special courses. Excellent gymnasiuin. 


Sena for Iiustrated Mauual. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADE/1Y. 
Founded 1803. For the higher education of 
young women. Classical and Scieptific course of 
study, rg Preparatory and Optional. 
oant 1 9 Miss IDA C, ALLEN 
ore 


, Prin., Brad- 











MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
ellesle Location unsurpassed for 
y vee Instruction in 
dividual and thorough. Fits 
for College. EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, FRAMINGHAM, 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
Entrance Examinations September 6 and 7. 


culars address 
Mr. HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


For cir- 





MASSACHUSETTS, CONWAY. 


HILL-VIEW, A Home School for Girls. 


College Preparatory or Special Studies. Excellent 
opportunity for Piano Instruction with Virgil Clavier 
Method. Expenses very modeiate. i year be am 
Sept 15. Address Mrs. E, C. PERRY 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 


Equal Privileges fom Men and Women. Allowance 
for service in Hospital and Dispensary. 19th year 
pone ity 20. AUGUSTUS P, CLARKE, A. M., M.D., 
Dean. Shawmut Ave., Boston, Mass. Send for 
Catalogue. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ASHBURNHAM. 


CUSHING ACADEMY, 
Ashburnham, Mass. Before deciding upon a 
school you should examine the advantages offered 
* Cushing Ac — \. eepagues sent on application 
. S. COWELL, A , Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON, 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 


Prepares boys for any college or scientific school 
Library. Physical, chemical, biological laboratories ; 
grmaacim. etc. New athletic field with 1%4 mile 

Opens Sept. 8th, 1898. JosEerH H. SAWYER, 
M. A., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 


Year begins | 


MASSACHUSETTS, AUBURNDALE. 
Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Suggests to parents seeking a good school considera. 
tion of ‘he foltowing points in its methods: 

Ist. Its special care of health. 

Resident nurse supervising work, diet and exercise; 
abundant food in good variely and well cooked ; early aud 
long -leep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sargent 
of Harv. ard; bowling alley and swimming bath; no reg.- 
lar or foreknown examinations, e 


2d. Its broadly planned course of study 
Kost m proximity both necessitates and helps to f 
nish the best of teachers, including many specialis« 





with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thir: 
F ur years’ course; in some things equal to college wor) 
in others, planned rather for home and womanly life. Two 
studies requi ed, and two to be chosen from a list ‘ 
eight or ten electives. One preparatory year. Speci: 
students admitted tf eighteen years or over, or grad : 
ates of high scho ts, 

Rd. [ts homelike air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited number (many 
declined every fall fur lack of room) ; personal oversiy!h . 
in habits. manuers, care of person, room, etc.; comfort 
not stinted 

4th. Its handiwork and other unusual departmen:s. 

Pioneer schvol in sei. ntific teaching of Cooking, Mi!:i- 
nery, Dress-cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, $500. For illustrated 
catalogue, address (mentioning 7he Congregational:.:) 

C. C. BRAGDON, Principal, 

AUBURNDALE (ten miles from Boston 


Jeunie June says: “It is the brightest, most hore. 
like, and progressive boarding school I ever saw.” 

Mary J. Safford, M. D., of Boston said: “I believe you 
are honestly trying to educate and not veneer young 
women for life's duties.” 











MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


| STATE NORIIAL SCHOOL, 


Bridgewater, Mass. Regular and special cour..s 

for the preparation of teachers. Entrance exami) :- 

tion Sept. 6 and 7, 1898. For circulars address 
ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principa! 





MASSACHUSETTS, HYDE PARK. 


HOME SCHOOL FOR SIX GIRLS 
Hyde Park, Mass., Suburb of Boston 
Opeus Sept. 26, 1898. For particulars, address 
MRs. SAMUEL A. FOSTER, 17 Pleasant Street. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND 





Christian Work. (B. Y.W.C.A.) Courses 
for Teachers, Matrons, ep A aie City Mission- 
aries, Pastor's Assistants, Y. W. C. Secretaries, 


al 


By 


ete. Eleventh year. Addre-s for atvaiate Princi 
of School of Domestic Science and Christian W: 
52 Berkeley Street, Boston, Mass. 


CALUMET 


Home School for Girls ander 15. Unausial 
advantages for individual training. Special attention 
to music, Limited to 12 pupils. Parental care. Health 
ful suburban location. References exchanged. Send 
for circular. Address, 

PRINCIPAL, Lock Box 3674, Boston. 








MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


64th year begins Sept. 14, 98. Advanced courses ‘or 
high school graduates and others not wishing full college 
course; also college preparatory and special. Advan- 


tages in art and music. Gymnasium, outdoor sports, ex- 
tensive grounds. Christian home influences. 28 miles 
fiom Boston. For circular and views address ‘he 
president, 


REV. SAMUEL V.COLE, A. M., D. D., Norton, Mass. 








OHIO 





OHI10, OBERLIN. 


Better than Ever. 


Oberlin College 


The College, the Theological Seminary, ‘h 
Conservatory of Music, the Academy. 

Sixty-sixth year begins Sept. 21. Full informa 
from the treas rer. 

JAMES R. SEVERANCE, Oberlin, Ohi. 


on 





MASSACHUSETTS, WEST BRIDGEWATER. 


HOWARD SEMINARY wovn%' Women! 


YOUNG WOMEN, 

West Bridgewater, Mass. 16th year opens Sept. 

. 1898. Terms $350 per year. Academic, College. 

eparatory and Special courses. Art, Music and 0- 

phe on W a uipped Library and Laboratories, fine 
Gymnasium. Iss SARAH E. LAUGHTON, Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NATICK. 


FOR CIRLS 
Natick, Mass. Near Wellesley and Boston. 
admits to seven leading colleges. 
Preparation for Kindergarten Normal Classes. 
tennis, basket ball. Lilustrated catalogue. 
Miss CONANT and Miss BIGELOW, Principals. 


Certificate 
Advanced work. 
Golf, 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 
Worcester, 


Worcester Polytechnic Institute, “s::s: 


Courses of Study in Mechanical, Civil and Electrical Engi- 
94-Page Catal 





neering and Chemistr 78 1 ue, showing 
appointments secured by greduatte, mailed free. Ex; aad 
low. 31st year. J. K. MARSHALL, Regis 











PENNSYLVANIA 





PENNSYLVANIA, CHESTER, 
AN 1A 


mii TARY. LLECE 


sth year be ser ‘Sept. 14, 
“A Military School of the high- 

est order,” —U.S8,War DEPT. 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, 
seponan Preparatory 


ns se petitior?, 
valry. Gansientis of 
Col, O. E. HY ATT, Presiden> 








PENNSYLVANIA, EASTON. 


Lafayette College, 


EASTON, PA. 


A Christian College under the care of the P 
byterian Synod of Pennsylvania. Classical, Li: 
and General Scientific, Civil, Electrical and Min ng 
Enginecring and Chemical Courses. 

For Catalogues, etc., address The Registrar. 


“ 
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Educational 
VERMONT 


VERMONT, ST. JOHNSBURY. 


ST. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY. 
Classical and Liberal Courses. Thorough training in 
the essentials of a good, practical education. Deserv- 
ing students may receive free room rent in the 
Academ Conn. For Someiogues and informa- 
tion apply to D. Y. ComsTock, M. A., Principal. 














CONNECTICUT 
CONNECTICUT, FAIRFIELD. 


FAIRFIELD ACADEMY. 

Home for Boys, Fairfield, Ct., 50 miles from 

N. ¥. es for business or college. Thorough 
imental im physical training. Ideally located. 

FRANCIS H. BREWER, A. 





a oP rincipal. 





CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 


Norwalk, Ct. 27th year. Primary, Academic, and 
College Preparatory courses. Music, Art, and the 
Languages. Careful attention to morals and manners. 
New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 





CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 


For . 
Academy and Home .0'S%y.. 
Academy, 72d year; Home, 18th. Noted for successful 
mental, moral and physical development of pupils. 
Thorough teaching, genuine and beautiful home. Un- 
surpassed healthfulness. References. 
J. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Ct. 





CONNECTICUT, LAKEVILLE. 


THE HOTCHKISS SCHOOL 


Lakeville, Ct. An endowed school devoted ex- 
ciusively to preparation for college, or scientific 
s: hool, according to Yale mre ae © dards. 


The next year begins Sept. 898. 
Ce EDWARD G. coy, Head Master. 








— NEW YORK 
NEW YORK, CANANDAIGUA. 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL _ 


For GIR 





2 23d year Seats Sept. - gtr me tat bw to abies. 


C loses Strong Music Department. Gymnasium, Lec- 
ti . SAMUEL COLE FAIRLEY (Amherst), Principal. 





NEW YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. z 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Academic and College Preparatory Courses. Circular 
gives full particulars. SAMUEL W. BUCK, A. M., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 








NEW JERSEY 





NEW JERSEY, MONTCLAIR. 


ontelair Military Academy, 
Montclair, N. J. 

Sixty-nine per cent. of our Alumni have 
entered college, twenty-eight per cent. business, 
and three per cent. West Point. 

Let us send you full descriptive catalogue. 

JOHN G. MACVICAR, Head Master. 
LIEUT. B. C. WELSH, U.S. A., Commandant. 











VIRGINIA 





VIRGINIA, CHARLOTTESVILLE. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 


Charlottesville, Va. 


* Letters, Science, Law, Medicine, Engineering. Good 
winter climate. New buildings just completed at a 
cost of nearly half a million dollars. 

Address P. B. BARRINGER, Chairman. 








MISSOURI 
MISSOURI, SPRINGFIELD. 


DRURY- COLLEGE 
Offers thorough instruction, high moral tonic, a 
healthful climate, at motor expense. ‘T'wenty- 
sixth year begins Sept. ae i 





CARL ASD, Secretary. 








MAINE 


Saint Catharine’s 
Fall. | 


Augusta, Maine. 
The Diocesan Scheel | i 
Jor Girls. } 
The 26th year be- || 
gins September ar. || 
Thoroughly new and 
modern appoint- || 
ments, Pleasant cli- | 
te. General, college preparatory, and musicai 
irses. Prices moderate. Address 
The Rev. GEO. F. DEGEN. 
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Religious Notices 


Religious and be ay omy ee notices, addresses 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line 


WHITMAN COLLEGE. All wqennounseotiens and gifts 
for Whitman Coll shoul! be sent to the financial 
agent, Miss Virginia Dox, 2 Linden 8t., eee Mass., 
or te he President, Rev. Stephen B. L. Penrose, Walla 
Walla, Wash. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Ay elical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools i . wre and its suburbs. 
Samuel C. Darling, Pres., C. E. Kelsey, Treas., J. J. 
Tillinghast, Sec., 45 Mil ik’ St., Boston. 

WITHIN REACH OF EVERY CHU ROH. All the advan- 

es of the Bible Normal College, Springtelé. Mass., 
in Bible Study, Child Study, Principles of Religious 
Teaching, Sociology, and Missions in a Special Course of 
Ten Weeks, Need 1) ns Sas 14th. Board and room and 
tuition $45 urches from Maine to California 
should be Toneeeseeet, Scores of educators, pastors and 
business men have said: ** We unreservedly indorse the 
Fey may aim of the Bible Normal College. We believe 
hat in trying to work out the problems relating to the 


ratesgetat 





| educational side of religious work the institution is 


EDITORIAL: 
Paragraphs 169 
Christian Life in the Universities 170 
Our Foreign Missionary Policy 170 
A Call for Volunteers 170 | 
What Is Vital to True Sabbath-Keeping 171 
Current History 171 
In Brief 173 
CURRENT THOUGHT 174 
CONTRIBUTIONS: 
The Hospitals of Cuba and the Red Cross at 
Work. Rev. Peter McQueen 175 
A Wasteful Missionary Policy. Charles A. Hop- 
kins 176 
The Last Twenty-five Years of Secondary Edu- 
cation. Cecil F. P. Bancroft, LL. D. 177 
Our Educational Work in China. Pres. E. D, 
Eaton 178 
From Washington. Lillian Camp Whittlesey 179 
Dr. Bancroft and Phillips Academy 179 
Religious Life in American Colleges and Uni- 
versities—a symposium 181 
HOME: 
Prayer During War—a selected poem 184 
Under the Apple Boughs—a selected poem 184 
Paragraph 184 


How to Use a Public Library. Herbert Putnam 184 
When Sallie and { Met Dr. Holmes. Katharine 


| or wou 


Lacy rap store | an idea of supreme importance to a world- 
ide Christian civilization. wes L. Dixon, Pres. Bible 
Normal Coilege, Springfield, M 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S opbrnay SociEry, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social con ition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in | ing seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for ou tgotn hae 7 
ubtishes the Sailor's Magazine, Seamen riend 


Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
v. W. CO. STITT, Secretary. 
w. b. STURGES, Treasurer. 








Subscribers’ va 


Notices under this head g five lines (eight 
to the line), cost soleetiere Fy cents each insertion 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 








Matron. Wanted, by a woman of ability and refine- 
ment, a position as matron in boarding school. Address 
B. W. F., Box 134, Northampton, Mass. 


Matron. A lady, . who has had ample experience in 
the care of a large household, in the purchase of supplies 
and in keeping accounts, would like a pounen as matron 
or as secretary in a school. Address ©. W.S., 207 East 
Grant Street, Minneapolis, Minn, 


Lady desires position as companion, 


© ompories: 
Musical, usefu Lg 


d teach young children. 


| vated; good references. Address Miss M., P. O. Box 3 


Stockbridge, Mass. 


Work Wanted by an honest, faithful, competent 
young man of 25. Would do any honorable ware and 
could be trusted in any position. Refer =. yy. 2 
— of The Congregationalist. Address " P.’ this 
omce, 








[RAYMOND & _ 


Rolston Fisher 185 
An Adirondack Romance.. Chapter V. Mary 
E. Allbright 186 
Closet and Altar 187 
Tangles 187 | 
The Conversation Corner. Mr. Martin 188 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL—Leséon for Aug. 21 189 | 
Y. P. 8S. C. E.—Topic for Aug. 21-27 193 
LITERATURE 190 
NEWS FROM THE CHURCHES: 
Successful Sinday Evening Services. XIIL. 193 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
In and Around New York 180 
Mission Work at Yale. C. 8. Thompson 180 
The Ten Civil Commandments—a selection 189 | 
In and Around Chicago 192 
Our Readers’ Forum 192 
From the Hawkeye State. W. W G. 193 
Christian Work in the Army 193 
Education 195 
Biographical 195 | 
Is the Pastor a Free Lance 196 
Christian Science as a Hair Restorer—a selection 196 
Important Meetings to Come 196 | 
Marriages and Deaths 196 
Busmess Outlook 197 
Body aid Soul—a selection 197 
Essentials in the Study of the Bible 198 
New Demands for Higher Education 199 


Small Shot 199 
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AND BOSTON RECORDER 
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Published every Thursday, at 14 Beacon Street. 
PER Oorpy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANOB $3.00. 
Two YEARS IN ADVANOB, $5.00; FIVE YRARS, $10.00. 

Ir PAYMENT I8 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR. 

OnE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5.00. 

CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, §10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 


RECEIPTS for su are | pettentes by the date 
of expiration orntcuing the ‘3s address, 
ted u) the paper. it's a“ spect pat T is wanted 








em stamp should be sent with rem: 
ome ONTINUANCES.— cenanante with the almost 
versal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
anti there Po ny fo Be, Senrer et In connection 
with such an order all Cag A be paid. An 
order of discontinuance at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of : “subscription. 
ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents agate line each in- | 


sertion, ae lines to the inch, pmo pe became ches to the celumn. 


to amount 
READING yNorices, sanees nonpareil, 50 cents per | 
line, each insertion, net. 





w.L. GREENE & co., Proprietors, Boston 





Entered as second-class mail 








Composition by Thomas Todd | 


WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


TWO GRAND TOURS, personally escorted, 
will leave Boston August 23 and September 
for comprehensive Tours through the 


CREAT LAKES, 


VISITING 


ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, 


AND THE 


Trans-Mississippi and 
International Exposition, 


AT OMAHA, NEB. 


Ss cemmee Tours to Omaha Sept. 14 and 21, and 


~) 


Separate from personally conducted tours, 
individual railroad and steamship tickets, with 
sleeping and arlor-car reservations, state- 
rooms, etc. Information cheerfully given. 
ta Send for descriptive book, mentioning trip desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 206 Washington Street, opposite School Street, Boston. 


_ BELLS 


Steel Alloy Church ane School fy Send 
Catalogue. The C. 8. BELL co. Hil me 


BUCKE’ Fie cori toa FOU bon i 


rade Gore’ 
Only High ra’ 


Revmaeias rice CHURCH i BELLS 


FAVORABLY bt edy| MS 5501826. 








aod 





HYnUROM, SCHOOL & OTHER . 
Bs CONG Euine 
WEST-TROY. N. ¥.lscic-meyAL 


CHIMES, Erc. ro Oe Le FREE 











chur eH LIGHT 
FRU S l, eive tnd moet 





Established 1857. 


I, Pp. F 


551 Peari RA ad ow York. 
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APPLETONS’ 
HOME-READING BOOKS. 


Edited by W. T. HARRIS, A. M., LL. D., 


. &. Commissioner of Education. 


The following are now ready: 
THE STORY OF THE BIRDS............... 
By JAMES NEWTON BASKETT. 
PLANT WORLD 
By FRANK 
THE ANIMAL WORLD 
By FRANK VINCENT. 
THE STORY OF OLIVER TWIST. 
Edited by ELLA B. KIRK. 
IN BROOK AND BAYOU.... 
By CLARA KERN BAYLISS. 
CURIOUS HOMES AND THEIR TENANTS 
By JAMES CARTER BEARD. 
CRUSOE’S ISLAND 
By F. A. OBER. 
UNCLE SAM’S SECRETS...........c0scc00000 
By O. P. AUSTIN. 
als CR INMRIED, on cancer candcroceves 
By Mrs. A. 8S. HARDY. 
HAROLD'S FIRST DISCOV anes wet. - 
Nature Study Readers....... 
By J. W. TROEGER. 
HAROLD’S RAMBLES. Book II 
PLAYTIME AND SKEDTIME. 
Uncle Robert’s Geography 
By FRANCIS W. PARKER and NELLIE L. 
ON THE FARM. Book II 
UNCLE ROBERT'S VISIT. 
NEWS FROM THE BIRDS.. 
By LEANDER 8. KEYSER. 
SPORT OF BOB BOW oo .c'seseescisces ‘ 
By EpitH D. HARRIS. 


THE 
VINCENT. 


THE 


HELM. 


Book IIL. 


THE 


Ready tn September 
NATURE STUDY READERS. 
Troeger. 
UNCLE RORERT’S GEOGRAPAY. 
Francis W. Parker. 
THE STORY OF THE 
Baskett. 
HISTORIC posTos AND ITS SUBURBS. By Edward 
Everett Hale. 
THE EARTH AND SKY. By Edward 8. Holden. 
THE SUN AND HIS FAMILY. By Edward 8. Holden. 
SOME GREAT ASTRONOMERS. By Edward 8. 
Holden. 
ABOUT THE WEATHER. By Mark W. 
THE INSECT WORLD. By C. M. Weed. 
Others in preparation ) 
These Books will be found especially desirable for 
supplementary reading in Schools. 


3 volumes, By J. W. 


3 volumes. By 


FISHES. By James Newton 


Harrington. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 

New York. 
NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 

Sacred Songs Wo. |, ....---..-..eeee eee #25 per 100 


Church Hymns and Cospe!l Songs, 25 per 100 
Royal Hymnal, for Sunday Schools, 30 per 100 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN GO. “0 wit.c2" 


AND CHICAGO, 
The Congregationalist’s Publications. 


HOUSEHOLD READING « 
WORTH KEEPING. 


We are receiving many calls for these 
books, some of them from persons who 
already have one or both of the volumes. 
One lady writes: 


Boston. Chicago. 








“ JULY 21, 1898. 
“Gentlemen: I am so pleased with my 
Worth Keeping and Household Reading. Please 
mail to my son the two volumes for this in- 
closed dollar. Trusting that the supply is not 
exhausted, I am, etc.” 


We have a few books left and will fill 
orders at once as long as the books last at 
$1.00, postpaid, for the two. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 





CHURCHES ABOUT TO ADOPT 


INDIVIDUAL CUPS | 


SHOULD ADDRESS 


J. GC. THOMAS, Lima, Ohio. 








THIS AUTOGRAPH IS NEVER ON 
A POOR SHADE-ROLLER 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
Some Important School Books. 


The following books have just been 


ADOPTED BY THE STATE OF VIRGINIA. 


ROLFE’S STUDENTS’ SERIES. 


RoLFeE. 11 volumes, 
53 cents, net. 


Edited by WILLIAM J. 
each 75 cents; to teachers, 


THE RIVERSIDE LITERATURE 
SERIES. 


130 numbers already issued. 
ber, paper, 15 cents, net. 


JOHN FISKE’S HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES FOR SCHOOLS. 


Cr. 8v0, $1.00, net. 


JOHN FISKE’S CIVIL GOVERNMENT 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Cr. 8vo, $1.00, net, 


Each single num- 


WARREN COLBURN’S INTELLECTUAL 
ARITHMETIC. Adopted by the State 
of Virginia for use as the Exclusive 
Mental Arithmetic. 


16mo, 35 cents, net. 


Descriptive Circulars of the books mentioned above will be 


sent on application. Correspondence solicited, 
I I 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park Street, Boston: 11 East 17th 
378-388 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Street, New York: 
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GINN & COMPANY’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Davis’s Physical Geography. 
By WILLIAM M. Davis, Professor of Phys- 
ical Geography in Harvard University. 
Ready in September. 


Gage’s Elements of Physics. 
Revised and entirely Rewritten. By ALFRrD 
P. GAGE, Instructor in Physics in the Eng- 
lish High School, Boston. Ready in Septem- 
ber. 

Hastings and Beach’s General 

Physics. 
A College Text-Book. By CHARLES 8. 
HastinGs, Professor of Physics in Yale 
University, and Frederick E. Beach, Assist- 
ant Professor of Physics in Yale University. 
Ready in September. 


Allen & Greenough’s New Cesar. 
Seven Books. Edited by J. B. GREENOUGH, 
Professor of Latin in Harvard University, 
B. L. D’OoGRr, Professor of Latin and Greek 
in Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 
and M. GRANT DANIELL, recently Principal 
of Chauncy-Hall School. Half leather, 616 
pages. Fully illustrated. $1.25. 


Wentworth’s Advanced Arithmetic. 
By G. A. WENTWORTH, author of ‘‘ Went- 
worth’s Series of Mathematics.’’ 400 pages. 
$1.00. 


Wentworth’s New School Algebra. 
408 pages. $1.12. 


Wentworth and Hill’s Text-Book 
of Physics. 

By G. A. WENTWORTH and G. A. HILL. 

pages. $1.15. 


Blaisdell’s Practical Physiology. 
A Text-Book for High Schools. By ALBER1 
F, BLAISDELL, M.D. 448 pages. $1.10. 


440 


| Selections from Landor. 


LIONS AT HOME.—osa Bonheur. 


No Sunday school teacher, no day schoo) teacher, no 
parent can afford not to know the 


PERRY -% 
PICTURES 


ONE CENT EACH 


by the hundred, postpaid. 20 for 30 cents, assorted. 


900 SUBJECTS, 
several times as large as this cut. Beautifully printed 
on heavy paper, 512 by 8 inches. You will be delighted | 
with them. 

Send two-cent stamp for 16-page illustrated catalogue. 
Address 
THE PERRY PICTURES CO., 
MALDEN, MASS. 


Be sure to mention Zhe Congregationalist. 


| 
George Eliot’s Silas Marner. 


Edited by R. ADELAIDE WiTHAM, Teacher 
of English in Latin High School, Somerville, 





Edited by W. B. 8S. CLYMER. 261 pages. 


$1.00. Athenwum Press Series. 


Mass. 252 pages. 50 cents. Standard Eng- 


lish Classics. 


Send for descriptive circulars. Correspondence cordially 


invited. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston. New York. Chicago. Atlanta. 





‘Harvest Chimes. 4,°%.2°"": 


Church and Sunday Schools, with three Patriotic Num- 

bers added. Highly interesting all through. 50 cts. per 

doz. ; $4.00 per hundred. Send 5 cts. for specimen copy. 
ASA HULL, 132 Nassau Street, New York. 





Quality | Rather Than Quantity. 


Eliot of Harvard University, says: 
“The International is a Sa eenkatais compact storehouse of accurate information.” 


The International is 
Scientific and Practical. 

Words are easily found. Pro- 
nunciation is easily ascertained. 
Meanings are easily learned. The 
growth of words is easily traced, 
and excellence of quality rather 
than supertiuity of quantity char- 
acterizes its every department. 


It is the School-Teacher 
of the Republic. 


The International and its abridg- 
ments are in general use in the 
colleges and public and- private 
schools. Should you not give the 
students access to the same Dic- 
tionary in the home that they use 
in the schoolroom ? 





Specimen pages and testimonials from eminent persons and publications sent on application. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
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ARMY AND NAVY LITERATURE FUND 
CAMP ALGER, VA., July 30. 
Editors of The Congregationalist: The bunch of 
Congregationalists is much appreciated by the men, 
as is shown repeatedly in the tent work. We ap- 
preciate the support of the Christian papers and 
people of the North. Liquor dealers, ete., are 
spreading their literature in camp here, and we 
must keep up the fight for whatsoever things are 
pure, true and of good report. ‘“‘To replace is to 
conquer.” 
Sincerely yours, EDWARD H. SMITH, 
Sec. Y. M. C. A. Tent, First R. I. Vols. 
We need at least $15 each week to meet the 
demands of this fund. 


Member of the 10th Legion, New Milford. Ct..$2.00 
Elizabeth G. King, Bristol, R.1I................ 5.00 
E. N. Packard, 1,000 Island Park, N. Y...... 2.00 





surveys a wide field, laying em- 
phasis on Christian influences in 
secondary and higher schools of learning. 


O UR Educational Number this week 


There is an intimate relation between the- 


life and spirit in these institutions and 
those in other lands under the care of our 
churches. This relation, indeed, extends 
much farther, and is to be more impor- 
tant as the demand increases for educated 
men to represent our country in diplo- 
macy, in business, educational and other 
enterprises in the swiftly broadening field 
we are entering in many nations. There- 
fore at our request Principal Bancroft 
portrays the advance in secular education 
as he has seen it in an experience of a 
quarter of a century in the noble academy 
planted one hundred and twenty years ago 
with prayer and self-sacrifice of devoted 
men and women. President Eaton of 
Beloit tells of the necessity and the meth- 
ods of Christian education, as he has seen 
it in China, laying foundations for a great 
Oriental Christian commonwealth. A 
number of ministers who are warmly 
welcomed by the young men and women 
of leading American colleges and univer- 
sities give their impressions of the reli- 
gious life and aims of those who are to 
shape the education of the future in this 
and many lands. Our hope is that the 
reading of these articles will lead our 
readers to deeper interest in, more earnest 
prayer for, and better understanding of 
that work which must always lie nearest 
to the heart of the church—the training of 
youth for the work of the coming genera- 
tion. 


When The Congregationalist gave to 
Rev. Peter McQueen of Somerville a com- 
mission to go to the seat of war as its cor- 
tespondent the uncertainties of transpor- 
tation were so great that we ventured 
only to mention the fact, not being willing 
to promise our readers more than we 
felt sure we could give them. But Mr. 
McQueen, armed with letters to the proper 
inilitary authorities, and with indomita- 
ble courage, pressed to the front, reached 
Santiago in time to see some of the fight- 
ing, marched with the Rough Riders, saw 
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the American flag raised over Santiago, 
and took accurate observations of men 
and movements. We print one letter 
from him this week. We have another 
in hand, and others are to follow. He has 
already proved himself a first-class cor- 
respondent by letters written from Turkey 
two years ago. Mr. McQueen returned to 
New York last week, being somewhat ill 
with fever, but almost immediately sailed 
for Porto Rico, from which place our 
readers may expect to hear from him 
further. 


The president of the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Dr. Whitsitt, stated 
that in England Baptists did not immerse 
candidates in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century. We believe he wrote 
this in an encyclopwdia article some years 
ago. He seems to have found sufficient 
proof for his statement. But it made 
some Baptists who discovered the article 
very angry. They do not seem to have 
made much effort to show that Dr. Whit- 
sitt was mistaken, perhaps because there 
was nothing to encourage such effort. 
But they have made frantic and ridicu- 
lous efforts to make him resign from his 
position, and at lasthehasdoneso. Once, 
in a convention, after they thought a rec- 
onciliation had been effected they san 
with enthusiasm: : 

Believing, we rejoice 

To see the curse remove. 
They have no occasion to sing that hymn 
now. Dr. Whitsitt goes; the curse stays. 
We devote so much space to this incident 
because it is a curse to Christianity when 
a man otherwise fitted for the position of 
influence which he holds is driven out of 
it because he refuses to alter facts of his- 
tory to support denominational theories. 


The business of extracting gold from 
sea water has repeatedly brought great 
wealth to its managers. But the gold 
has always been extracted from the 
pockets of credulous persons, not from 
the sea water. Some ten years ago a 
Polish count discovered a “‘secret proc- 
ess” for this business, and extracted 
several hundred thousand dollars from 
persons in Paris and vicinity, which he 
brought to this country. Quite recently 
the experiment has been successfully re- 
peated in New England. A plant for the 
“secret process’’ was established at 
North Lubec, Me. All that remained 
to be done was to extract the gold, and 
people almost tumbled over one another 
in their eagerness to throw their money 
into the open hands of the “ promoters.” 
In Newburyport, Mass., it is said that 
more than $300,000 was spent in purchas- 
ing the stock. Where a legitimate enter- 
prise, with fair prospect of return, might 
long have waited in vain, numerous men 
and women were more than ready 
to give hard-earned money for the 
chance of sharing in a pot of gold which 
some one had said he thought he could 
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find at the end of a rainbow. It is not 
necessary for us to point the moral. 
This or other ‘secret process”’ has been 
tried again and again in one form or an- 
other among intelligent New Englanders, 
and there is still money in it. 


More than needful emphasis has been 
laid on the fact that the most conspicuous 
instrument in extracting money in this 
sea water business is an ex-Baptist minis- 
ter. A minister who for good reason has 
laid down his calling may engage in busi- 
ness as honorably as any other man. . But 
he cannot honorably use the fact that he 
has been a minister to promote his busi- 
ness. If he attempts to doso he deserves 
to be, and usually is, distrusted. Whena 
minister allows his name to be used 
to recommend money-making schemes 
and nostrums, knowing that his name is 
sought and valued because he is a minis- 
ter, he degrades his calling. When he 
receives money for doing this he comes 
near tobeingafraud. The timeis past, we 
hope, when a rascal can secure an office 
in the Bible House or some other build- 
ing devoted to religious purposes and ad- 
vertise himself as an aged minister 
‘whose sands of life are nearly run’”’ and 
fool pious idiots into sending money for 
some alleged cure-all invented for the 
benefit of suffering humanity. But old 
schemes take new forms as long as silly 
people are numerous enough to warrant 
their success. And some ministers are 
not always wise enough to avoid being 
used for unworthy ends by designing 
men. * Therefore it is well to utter a 
warning against those who ask the public 
to trust them in questionable business 
enterprises for the reason that they are 
or have been ministers. 


The annual convention of the Catholic 
Total Abstinence Society of America in 
Boston this week is an event of note for 
the city. The society numbers more than 
85,000 members, and has had a steady and 
wholesome growth under the leadership 
of Archbishop Ireland, who is to make 
the opening address, and other prelates 
like-minded. In the vicinity of Boston 
its inspiring spirit has been Rev. Thomas 
Scully of Cambridge, who is at the head 
of the State organization. His work has 
been especially effective in keeping the 
city of Cambridge in line against license 
of dram shops. Itis no small thing either 
for the future of the Roman Catholics of 
America, or for the country as a whole, 
that there should be this organized force 
against the drink evil. We do not won- 
der that the society draws inspiration 
from the work and teachings of Father 
Matthew, who was a Catholic priest as 
well as the greatest of the advocates and 
propagators of the total abstinence idea. 
The society will be welcome in Boston, 
where it will find much missionary ground 
among people of the Roman Catholic 
faith. 
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The question what are to be the effects 
upon the Roman Catholic Church of the 
at least temporary transfer of Porto Rico 
and the Philippines to the control of the 
United States is become practical already. 
Certainly one effect will be the severing 
of that church from state support. It 
will have to depend upon itself, like every 
other church. Another result will fol- 
low naturally, although probably slowly, 
namely, the gradual enlightenment of 
Roman Catholics and the development 
of some measure of self-reliance and inde- 
pendence. Doubtless a purer type of indi- 
vidual piety will result. The change will 
prove radical in many respects and to the 
more ignorant and superstitious portion 
of the church in question it will not be 
welcome. But in the end it will become 
evident that the hand of God was in the 
change, and that nothing better for that 
church could have been suggested. Medi- 
cevalism is now out of date, and one of the 
most eonspicuous fruits of the war will 
hereafter be seen to have been the 
inevitable modernization of the papal 
church in different parts of the world. 
It will never again be what it has been. 





Christian Life in the Universi- 
ties 

Letters printed elsewhere from college 
preachers make it clear that the pastors 
engaged in this work regard it as an im- 
portant and fruitful part of their minis- 
try. The audience gathered in a univer- 
sity chapel is singularly homogeneous and 
responsive to the right sort of teaching. 
The variety of ages, interests and occupa- 
tions of the ordinary congregation gives 
place to a uniformity of age joined to an 
intellectual alertness and curiosity which 
meet the speaker more than half way 
and simplify as much as they increase the 
difficulty of his task. If he can hold at- 
tention, it is almost as if he spoke to a 
single mind and that a more open and 
teachable mind than any ordinary congre- 
gation could show. 

Two or three of the writers dwell upon 
the opportunity of Christian influence 
which lies within the reach of the college 
professor, with recognition of its power, 
indeed, but also of its unused possibili- 
ties, which carries almost the only note of 
sadness the letters strike. Wehavesome- 
times felt that the position of the modern 
university professor is as perilous to the 
activities of faith as any that we know. 
The ever growing claims of study and re- 
search, the need of relaxation from the 
nervous strain of the classroom, which 
tempts to self-excuse from all further 
responsibility, the irritating under-gradu- 
ate criticism and the reserve which seems 
necessary to dignity combine to make 
distinctly Christian influence difficult. 
Yet the professor’s influence, embodied 
(to take an example remote from our own 
college life) in such a man as Professor 
Drummond, ought to be the vital Christ- 
ian force in all our colleges. 

It is quite clear, from the expert testi- 
mony of these letters, that the student 
feels as much as ever the influence of the 
spirit of the age. It breathes in college 
halls more freely than in the ordinary 
meeting places of men. It gives shape 
to the doubts and questions which our 
correspondents report—questions which, 
it is interesting to see, often take their 
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color from the personality and intel- 
lectual position of the visitor. College 
boys are sensitive to splendid reputations, 
and seek light, not merely according to 
their own need, but also according to 
the lamp-bearing capacity of those whom 
they question. They are eager for solu- 
tion of problems, light upon mysteries, 
the settlement of questions which affect 
the progress of the world. They are im- 
patient of shams and quick to pierce the 
mask of pretense. Woe to the preacher 
who brings them more than he believes 
or knows. They detect him in a moment 
by the false ring of voice or word, and 
from interested listeners become impa- 
tient critics. Their claim is for the truth 
—‘positive truth translated into terms 
of experience,’ as Professor Harris hap- 
pily expresses it. 

Through all the letters runs one golden 
thread of hope for the future in the su- 
premacy among our college students of 
reverence for the character and ideals of 
Jesus. “The preacher to college stu- 
dents today must learn to concentrate on 
Christ. He must also learn to speak the 
language of the nineteenth century,” 
writes Dr. van Dyke. These two notes 
of reverence and of practicality—truth 
valued for its application rather than its 
logical form and consistency—are full of 
hope. They bode ill for churches still in- 
cased in outworn armor of dogmatic 
creeds, but they promise much for a fu- 
ture in which Jesus shall be Master of 
life for the individual and through the 
individual Master and Helper of the state. 





Our Foreign Missionary Policy 


The American Board has been fortu- 
nate in being able to send a deputation 


of experienced men to China. These 
men are the senior foreign secretary, the 
president of Beloit College and a Boston 
business man of wide reputation, a 
member of the Prudential Committee. 
We have secured from the two last 
named communications printed in this 
issue. From their study of the situation 
the churches may learn much which 
should be of advantage in carrying on 
their missionary work. President Eaton 
describes this work in China from the 
point of view of an educator, Colonel 
Hopkins from the point of view of a 
business man. 

These papers, taken together, are a 
sharp arraignment of our missionary 
policy. They show the necessity of Chris- 
tian education in order to open the minds 
of the people of China to apprehend the 
message of the gospel. They show that 
we are educating, at very small cost to 
us, selected young Chinamen to teach 
their own people and to preach to them 
the gospel in their own tongue. But 
when these young men have spent several 
years in preparation and are ready to 
begin their work, we are not putting them 
into the field. Our investments and 
theirs fail on the threshold of being pro- 
ductive. And this is but an illustration 
of a policy which threatens paralysis in 
every foreign mission field. This is no 
mere reiteration of annual appeals. It is 
the plain statement of a condition from 
those who have just returned from study- 
ing one of the most important fields. 

The members of this deputation have 
made no criticism of the administration 
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of the Board. They have shown that it 
has planned wisely and worked admirably 
as far as it has been able to go. From 
the support of the churches in the past 
years the Board has had sufficient war- 
rant to expect that they would furnish 
means to carry on the work as it has 
been planned. With the knowledge of 
the situation now furnished we do not 
believe the supporters of the Board will 
allow its work to fall short of success for 
want of a reasonable amount of money. 
The sum of $100,000 is imperatively 
needed before the books close at the end 
of the present month. Already one gen- 
tleman, who has seen the statement we 
now publish, has promised to take ten 
shares 6f $100 each if the $100,000 is con- 
tributed this month. There is money 
enough in our churches, and there are 
men and women enough who possess it 
who have consecrated themselves to him 
who gave his life for the world, to meet 
this demand before Sept. 1. Read Colonel 
Hopkins’s article, decide what you will do 
about it, and do it at once. . 





A Call for Volunteers 


This call is not for men to fight for our 
country. Itis a call to serve in the king- 
dom of Christ. In this work the regular 
army, that is, those who make it their 
business and find in it their means of 
support, has full ranks. The list of offi- 
cers is proportionately long. Ministers 
watch eagerly for places. New offices 
have been created for them. There are 
assistant pastors and pastors’ assistants. 
Missionary societies have many kinds 
of secretaries—corresponding, recording, 
honorary, field, district, State secretaries. 
Paid superintendents and teachers in the 
Sunday schools are called for; visitors, 
deaconesses, even elders in the churches. 
Training schools for all these professions 
require teachers, financial agents to raise 
money for them, recruiting officers to find 
students. 

With all this increase of equipment the 
work grows harder. More effort on the 
part of paid employés of the churches 
brings proportionately fewer persons to 
public worship than twenty-five years ago. 
It is more difficult to keep interested those 
who are thus induced to come to church. 
This is an argument for raising more 
money and employing more workers. 
When worldliness begins to take posses- 
sion of a man he first loses heart in work 
for Christ and stops working. But he 
continues for a while to give money as a 
kind of sop to his conscience. It is easier 
to get men of declining spiritual life to 
hire substitutes than to volunteer to do 
Christian service. But their children will 
feel no sense of duty even to employ others 
to do what they are called to do. The 
growing custom of paying all kinds of 
workers in thechurches kills spontaneity. 
When spontaneity dies spirituality dies 
also. 

The call for volunteers is earnest, in- 
tense, commanding. The reign of indif- 
ferentism is more threatening to the 
kingdom of Christ than outspoken en- 
mity. His cause needs money, but far 
more it needs willing gifts of lives. The 
ery of the dying Son of God is in this call 
for volunteers, saying: ‘This have I done 
for thee. What hast thou done for me?” 
He calls for men with a passion to save 
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souls, ready to follow his orders just 
where they are, asking for no reward but 
that he, the Lord and Redeemer, should 
see of the travail of his soul and be sat- 
isfied. Christ ealls for volunteers ready 
to take the work right at their hand, to 
bring to,his house and his service those 
who live beside them. He wants men 
and women who will make self-denial for 
his sake an art, who will follow him even 
unto death, who will put new life into 
those phrases which once were battle 
cries that summoned believers to joyful 
sacrifice. 

Christ has won victories over far more 
vigorous foes and greater obstacles than 
those which face his church today. He 
will reign King of kings. He will Subdue 
all things to himself, but now he calls for 
volunteers. That is to be the need of the 
new century, and the need will be met. 
Mothers need not consecrate their boys 
to be ministers, as they used to do when 
the ranks of the ministry were scattered 
picket lines on an advancing frontier, but 
mothers never were more solemnly sum- 
moned than now to consecrate their chil- 
dren to be active, faithful servants of 
Christ. These are times of heroic oppor- 
tunity. The regular army, the profes- 
sional workers for Christ, are called to 
great achievements in the face of hard 
conditions. But the greatest triumphs 
are to be won by volunteers, and the 
Master's call is personal, persistent. Do 
something now to bring your neighbor to 


his feet. 





What Is Vital to True Sab- 

bath-keeping 

Upon this subject public opinion, even 
among Christians, is in a state of transi- 
tion, not to say ferment. The custom of 
observing the day wholly as a religious 
occasion, and with considerable strictness, 
has fallen into neglect, except in some 
few communities. It is largely devoted 
to rest and recreation. The tendency to 
increase the amount of labor performed 
is noticeable, but possibly no moreso than 
can be explained by the increasing com- 
plexity of modern civilization. In Great 
Britain and our own country larger num- 
bers than ever before dedicate the day to 
pleasure, especially in the way of out-of- 
doorenjoyment. In Germany and France 
the effort of some employers to demand 
work of their employés has been checked, 
and nowhere else is it likely to prevail. 
The rational and proper demand of work- 
ing men everywhere for a day of rest is 
too strong. 

The subject is one upon which it is not 
worth while to dogmatize. It is pre-emi- 
nently one as to which the right of private 
judgment should be granted. Jesus him- 
self declared, ‘‘ The Sabbath was made for 
man and not man for the Sabbath,” and 
every man must decide for himself how 
to treat the day. If we consider the ex- 
ample of our Lord, it is clear that he did 
not hesitate to disregard the conservative 
public opinion of his nation and to assert 
his own privilege to keep the day as he 
thought right. 

It is equally clear that he never devoted 
it, or any part of it, to frivolity or self- 
indulgence. He used it for rest. He em- 
ployed it for worship. He refused to be 
bound by tradition and custom only that 
he might show a higher, purer, holier use 
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of the day. It is difficult to be positive 
about what his conduct would be in de. 
tail, were he alive upon earth today and 
in a country like ourown. But surely he 
would be as far from: indulging in the 
mere holiday-making, which gives no 
thought to the needs of the soul, as 
from indorsing a rigid limitation of its 
hours to distinctive and formal religious 
exercises, leaving too little time for the 
amenities of home life, for the sympa- 
thetic intercourse of friends, or for some 
quiet enjoyment of the natural world. 

No Sabbath is kept properly which is 
not devoted primarily to worship and also 
to rest, in the sense of laying aside the 
characteristic secular cares of the other 
days and of taking some opportunity for 
actual relief from labor, for meditation 
and for association with kindred spirits. 
Men differ and localities differ. What is 
a wise, safe, Christian Sabbath-keeping 
for one person or in one community may 
not be for another or elsewhere. If the 
spirit of Jesus on the subject be culti- 
vated, the outcome cannot fail to be the 
kind of Sabbath observance which he will 
approve and bless. 





Current History 
Peace in Sight 


Spain, under the compulsion of neces- * 


sity, without doubt has accepted the 
terms imposed by the United States. 
After ten days of careful maneuvering, 
Premier Sagasta won the support of rep- 
resentative leaders of all factions to this 
act, thus lessening the likelihood of a pop- 
ular uprising and increasing the likeli- 
hood of a ratification of the executive 
act by the Cortes. On the 6th the cabinet 
completed its formal reply to the United 
States, on the 7th the queen regent signed 
it and it was cabled to Washington on 
the 8th. The full text of the reply is not 
before the public, but if Spain, as re- 
ported, has accepted our demands with- 
out reservation, then it is assured that 
Cuba, Porto Rico and all the other Span- 
ish West Indies pass forever out of 
Spain’s possession; we assume none of 
the Cuban or Porto Rican debt; Manila 
and Subig Bay become American terri- 
tory, to be used as a coaling station and 
a reservation, similar to the British col- 
ony at Hong-Kong, China, and the disposi- 
tion of remaining Spanish possessions in 
the Pacific, the time and method of the 
withdrawal of Spanish troops from Cuba 
and Porto Rico are to be left to the de- 
cision of a joint American-Spanish com- 
mission. 

If M. Cambon, acting for Spain, is em- 
powered to sign a protocol, it is conceiv- 
able that ere this week closes hostilities 
may cease. Whether news of such acom- 
pact will arrive at Manila in time to fore- 
stall a conflict between the American and 
Spanish forces there’is an open question. 
Nor is it clear that Aguinaldo, the rebel 
leader, will quietly acquiesce in the as- 
sumption by us of authority in Manila, 
and it is more than probable that the 
main fighting in the Philippines will be 
between the Americans and the Philip- 
pinos. Still it is encouraging to note that 
General Merritt and Aguinaldo at last 
accounts were drawing nearer together, 
and that the latter was less belligerent 
and independent than a fortnight ago. 

The scarcity of the Spanish forces in 
Porto Rico and the friendly attitude of 
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the populace make the problem there a 
comparatively simple one. But in Cuba 
it is far otherwise. Blanco, with his large 
army intrenched in and around Havana, 
will surrender with bad grace, and the 
task before Spain of transporting her 
100,000 soldiers to the homeland will in- 
volve great expenditure of money and 
much time. Nor are we by any means 
prepared now to substitute American 
troops in numbers sufficient to preserve 
order and suppress the Cuban revolution- 
ists should they prove ungrateful, insub- 
ordinate, or vindictive. 

Problems other than military at once 
arise now that war is ended. The crea- 
tion of a customs service, a postal serv- 
ice, and a standard of money governing 
exchanges in Cuba and Porto Rico is 
imperative at once, and raises adminis- 
trative problems by no means simple. 











From the Chicago Record 
AGUINALDO 
Leader of the Philippine Rebels 


Rulings as to the effect of domestic nav- 
igation laws and tariff laws are needed 
at once if American capital is to be 
free to seize promptly the new markets 
opening for it in Hawaii and the West 
Indies; while at home there immediately 
come to the front such questions as 
the reorganization of the army on a new 
peace basis, and the perpetuation or aban- 
donment of many of the internal revenue 
features of the tax law enacted when war 
was declared. 


The Progress of the War 

Washington has been the center of the 
national gaze this week. The people have 
been intensely concerned to know whether 
a combination of unfortunate forces and 
facts were to cause the needless deaths of 
the flower of the regular army and volun- 
teer forces employed in the Santiago cam- 
paign; whether an imperfect system of 
army administration, professional con- 
ventionalities and red tape and political 
scheming were to be more: disastrous to 
the American cause than the arms of 
Spain and the inevitable perils and hard- 
ships of war in a tropical clime; whether 
Mr. Alger, the politician, or Roosevelt, 
the soldier and statesman, was to win. 
Present indications are that so far as the 
Fifth Army Corps is concerned public 
opinion and common sense have tri- 
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umphed over red tape and politics. But 
we fear that similar tales of woe are yet 
to come from our soldiers in the Philip- 
pines and in Porto Rico. 

Judged by the code of military Europe, 
Theodore Roosevelt’s letter to General 
Shafter and the round-robin letter of all 
but two of General Shafter’s subordinates 
were decided breaches of discipline. But 
Theodore Roosevelt may live long and 
attain high honors and never have the 
privilege of doing a more humane, cour- 
ageous or characteristically American 
act.. The American soldier is not so much 
a part of a machine as the European sol- 
dier, and hence when leaders fail to lead 
he fights for himself, by himself. He will 
face any danger from man or in nature if 
it be necessary to advance even a hair’s 
breadth the cause of humanity or the inter- 
ests of his nation, but he hates to die need- 
lessly, to be consumed by fever when he 
should be shielded from it, to starve when 
his motherland has granaries bursting 
with food. If as the result of the uncon- 
ventionality and moral courage of Mr. 
Roosevelt and his fellow-commanders the 
eyes of the American people have been 
opened to the grave scandal that prevents 
the victory over Spain from being a 
wholly joyful one, then they have done 
well. Our system of army administra- 
tion is wofully complicated and inade- 
quate. A Secretary of War who is naught 
but a politician, whether in peace or war, 
is an anomaly which no President, now 
or hereafter, should tolerate. Congress 
when it assembles must investigate this 
lamentable record of official incompe- 
tency, so humiliating to a people proud 
of its skill in doing with celerity and cer- 
tainty the tasks which peace brings in its 
train—a skill quite as apparent in war, if 
given a chance, as is proved by the record 
of our navy. 

Forced to order it by the pressure of 
public opinion and wrath, transports are 
now on the way to Montauk Point, Long 
Island, with the Rough Riders and the 
volunteer and regular army troops who 
endured the privations of the Santiago 
campaign. At Montauk they will recu- 
perate if they survive the ordeal of trans- 
portation on the ships provided by the 
Government, ships that, in not a few in- 
stances, have come into port with tales 
of horrible privations and inadequate sup- 
plies of food and medical stores. Perhaps 
the peremptory orders dispatched by Sec- 
retary Alger to General Shafter last week 
will prevent any repetition of the Seneca 
and Chonco horrors. 

Unfortunately, the so-called “immune 
regiments”’ from the South, which are to 
take the place of the troops now coming 
North, are not what they purport to be, 
and there is no reason for hoping that 
they will endure the Cuban climate any 
better than their predecessors have. Ty- 
phoid fever is so rife at Camp Thomas, 
Chickamauga, that it is impossible to 
boast of the vigilance of the officials 
there, and the troops at Camp Alger have 
been ordered away to Manassas, so un- 
sanitary had the first camp become. 

The campaign in Porto Rico has pro- 
gressed finely and with little or no blood- 
shed, and our troops are now converging 
on San Juan. Guayama and Fajardo 
have been captured. A question of im- 
portance not only to the Spanish in Porto 
Rico but in Cuba and the Philippines has 
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already arisen in Porto Rico. ~ Roman 
Catholic officials have come to the com- 
manders of our troops, pledging loyalty 
to the United States, but asking for that 
special measure of financial support and 
recognition by the state which they have 
always enjoyed under Spanish rule. It has 
been the duty of our officials, seconded by 
the Catholic chaplains of our army, to en- 
lighten these ecclesiastics and point out 
the fact that state and church are sepa- 
rated in the United States and all its 
possessions, and that hereafter, while 
promised the protection of the state, they 
must stand on a par with all other reli- 
gions and furnish their own sinews of 
war. It will be the duty of Protestants 
to see to it that such is the uniform 
answer of our officials. Obviously such 
a swift revolution will embarrass for a 
time the work of the Roman Church in 
Spain’s former colonies. The obligation 
to furnish wise counsel and financial aid, 
if need be, will fall on Roman Catholics 
in the United States. Once adjusted to 
the new situation, it can be predicted 
confidently that the Roman Church will 
profit by the change just as it has wher- 
everit has been forced to pursue the same 
course. 
The Public Works Scandal in New York State 
Our correspondent in New York hints 
at the state of the public mind in the me. 
tropolis as its citizens contemplate the 
unanimous report just rendered on the 
abuses and thefts which have flourished 
under the Republican Administration 
while engaged in expending the $9,000,000 
voted by thecitizens a few years ago to de- 
fray the rehabilitation of the Erie Canal. 
It is a lamentable commentary on the 
amount of venality in the Empire State 
and as conclusive proof as could be im- 
agined of the inevitable outcome of nam- 
ing political henchmen as superintend- 
ents of public works and as State engi- 
neers. Governor Morton knew precisely 
what sort of a man Mr. Aldridge was 
when Mr. Platt, the Republicai “boss,” 
insisted that he should be nominated as 
superintendent of public works. It was 
thoroughly understood at the time that he 
was the Republican ‘“‘boss’’ of Rochester, 
who would use the office to strengthen 
the Platt ‘“‘machine”’ in Central New 
York and to further his own personal and 
political ends. Governor Black was guilty 
of complicity when he renamed the man 
for the place, and nothing that he can 
do now, however admirable, can atone 
for that fact. As one contemplates the 
record, the swift, inevitable result of the 
prostitution of office to party ends, one 
wonders how much more evidence must 
be placed before the respectable and hon- 
est citizens of New York before they rise 
and deliver the State from the brood of 
vultures—Democratic and Republican— 
that have preyed on the public for so 
many years and brought the State to 
so low a place in party and national 
councils. If Mr. Roosevelt is named as 
the Republican candidate for Governor 
by the Republican convention it will not 
be because Mr. Platt admires him or his 
ideals, but solely because it is clearly 
recognized that he is the only Republican 
candidate who stands a chance of over- 
coming the revulsion of the voters as they 
contemplate the record of the public 
works scandal and the recent arbitrary 
Republican legislation intended to deprive 
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New York city of home rule. Of course 
Mr. Roosevelt will accept the nomination 
unpledged, if at all, and if elected he will 
give an administration the like of which 
Albany has never seen. 


A Plea for Breadth of View 

A British professor of divinity, well 
known in this country, in a personal let- 
ter just received, says: 

It looks very much as if America would be 
forced, in spite of natural reluctance, to cease 
to be a world by itself, and come out into 
more positive relations to the other nations 
of the earth. That would make an immense 
difference to us all, as well as to you, and no 
one, I suppose, could deny that it would be a 
difference all for the better. In different ways 
both the United States and Great Britain have 
been isolated, and in different ways the isola- 
tion has been prejudicial to them both. 

But, though [ hope your country and mine 
will always be fast friends, I have no wish in 
the world to see an Anglo. American alliance 
trying to dominate the earth, or even the sea. 
God did not make the other nations for noth- 
ing. They have as much right to be, and to 
run their race, and to make their contributions 
to the common good of mankind as we have, 
and the man who thinks that because he is an 
Englishman or an American he has nothing to 
learn from the French or the Germans is the 
kind of man who makes one ashamed of his 
country. The success of your fleets both East 
and West is a joy to us almost as much as to 
you. We like to see things done decisively, 
and feel sure you know your own’ business 
and will see it through without anybody’s in- 
terference. 

There is one note in this letter that few 
Britons are sounding just now, but it has 
some truth init. We refer to the protest 
against the assumption that God made 
the earth and the fullness thereof for so- 
called Anglo-Saxons. We have yet to 
hear, however, of any one who proposes 
an Anglo-American alliance for offensive 
purposes. In America, at least, whatever 
support it has is solely because we see a 
time when it may be necessary to defend 
by arms ideals which, if unassailed, we 
are sure would soon conquer the earth in 
peaceful ways. Unquescionably the Slavic 
races have a large share of the world’s 
work to do in the future, and there are 
those who foresee the day when Western 
Europe, as well as Eastern Asia, will be 
ruled by the czar, and the only powers 
left to dispute his world-wide authority 
will be Great Britain and her progeny of 
former and present colonies. . 


Are Russia and Great Britain to Fight 

Jf they are ever to clash in a duel then 
the present is a time more propitious for 
Great Britain than the future. Precisely 
the opposite is true of Russia. If, how- 
ever, itis ts be a contest in which other 
nations are to be involved, then Great 
Britain would better wait for the welding 
of alliances that she is now without, un- 
less it be that she already has a secret 
understanding with both the United 
States and Japan. There are those who 
are confident that Tokyo and London 
already understand each other, and there 
are some reasons for thinking that in cer- 
tain contingencies the British and Amer- 
can fleets at Manila might, without any 
further orders from Washington or Lon- 
don, show to the world that “blood is 
thicker than water.” But it is extremely 
doubtful whether there exists any under- 
standing now between the United States 
and Great Britain concerning a mutual 
course of action in opposition either to 
Russia or Germany. Setting aside then, 
for the moment, the thought of alliances, 
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it seems unlikely that Russia courts a 
contest with Great Britain now, and prob- 
able that therefore she will withdraw her 
ultimatum respecting the Newchang rail- 
roadif Lord Salisbury abides by his pledge 
to China in which he guarranteed protec- 
tion—to the point of war—if she resisted 
the efforts of Russia to induce her to set 
aside a concession already made to Brit- 
ish subjects. Lord Salisbury’s repeated 
retreats, his supineness in the face of 
Russian aggression have been so marked 
during this ministry that Russia has be- 
come reckless in her bluffs and reckoning 
on Britishservility. She already has won 
so many concessions from China that it 
seems quite needless for her to make an 
issue on this matter, unless she is delib- 
erately seeking a conflict immediately. 
With the empress dowager and Li Hung 
Chang returned to power, Russia is domi- 
nant at Peking so far as court influences 
go. She has only to wait the inevitable 
drift of events to gain all she wishes in 
North China without striking a blow, and 
it does not seem anything less than fatu- 
ous for her to go to war now with the 
Siberian railway unfinished, Southern 
Persia still controlled by Great Britain 
and the British navy so superior to the 
tussian. Of course if France is an ally 
for offensive as well as defensive pur- 
poses, and if Germany and Austria are 
pledged to neutrality, then Russia may 
think the present is an opportune time. 
Lord Salisbury’s political future depends 
upon his firmness now. A concession 
to Russia after his recent pledge to 
China would humiliate and enrage Great 
Britain so that the conservative min- 
istry could not live a month. Recent 
votes in Parliament indicate that Great 
Britain is prepared for any expenditure 
in support of the “larger Britain’’ idea, 
and recent by-elections have shown that 
Irish home rule is a defunct issue among 
English Liberals. 
The Sultan Stubborn 

The Porte has again replied that it rec- 
ognizes no liability to citizens of the 
United States for damage done to their 
property during the Armenian massacres. 
This decision was made known to United 
States Minister Angell when he called to 
pay his farewell visit to the sultan last 
week. Mr. Angell planned to start for 
home on Aug. 13, Thesultanis reported to 
have told our minister that in reading of 
our war with Spain he had been much im- 
pressed with the accuracy of the gunners 
of the American navy. Possibly heshould 
be given more convincing proof during 
the next three months. If Admiral 
Sampson and Commodore Watson are 
really about to take a fleet to European 
waters, would it not be well to commission 
Commodore Watson to halt a while before 
entering the Suez Canal, on the way to 
Manila, and straighten out this account 
of ours with Turkey? The facts are indis- 
putable, and if the European powers hesi- 
tate about collecting their debts because 
of disinclination to start a conflagration 
we need have no such fear. We are under 
no obligations to bolster up the fiction of 
Turkey’s unity as a necessity to European 
peace. 

NOTES 

Chairman Hull of the House committee on 
inilitary affairs estimates that a standing 
army of 100,000 will be necessary hereafter. 

Capt. A. T. Mahan, in a letter to the New 
York Sun, unreservedly throws the weight of 
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his great authority in favor of Admiral Samp- 
son as the one to be credited for the victory 
over the Spanish fleet under Admiral Cervera. 


Indiana Republicans, in State convention 
last week, came out clearly and unequivocally 
for the gold standard. They were non-com- 
mittal on “imperialism,” adopting the hint 
from Washington that the party as yet is not 
prepared to announce its position. 


Michigan has sixty more newspapers and 
magazines published within its borders than 
the recent census of Russia credits to that 
enormous empire with its 129,166,000 inhab- 
itants. And yet some people fear the Slav 
will some day overcome the Teutonic type of 
man as he has evolved in the British empire 
and Greater America. Never, unless we cease 
to be intelligent and Russians cease to be 
ignorant. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s refusal last week to 
promise countervailing duties on West Indian 
sugar shows that Great Britain cares more for 
consistency in her free trade policy than for 
the welfare of her West Indian colonies. 
Their future is darker than ever now that 
Porto Rico and Cuba are to come under our 
protection and energizing sway, and it would 
not be at all strange to have them asking for 
annexation early in the next century. 


Leo Lillienfeld, M.D., of Vienna is cred- 
ited with having discovered a process of pro- 
ducing albumen, hitherto only produced by 
organic processes. If true it means an im- 
mense gain to humanity. There is a differ- 
ence, however, between saccharine and sugar 
that makes it appear that organic processes 
are always superior to chemical, and it doubt- 
less will prove to be so in the case of Dr. 
Lillienfeld’s form of albumen. 


Maine knows enough to let well enough 
alone. Hence the eminent place she holds 
in national affairs. Hon. T. B. Reed was re- 
nominated for Congress by the Republicans 
of the First Congressional District last week. 
He expressed the hope that the troublesome 
problems that await solution by the nation 
now that the war is over ‘“‘ may be worked out 
consistently with our time-honored and dearly 
bought institutions, and with the traditions of 
our wise forefathers.’’ 

Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago pleads for a protectorate over 
rather than annexation of the Philippines. He 
points to India and Egypt as types of admin- 
istration where the nominal protectorate is 
doing more for all concerned than actual 
possession. ‘‘It is the English army which 
holds India true to the empire today. Not so 
in Egypt. There it is the internal growth, the 
government by themselves, that is bringing 
Egypt out of her debasement.”’ 

At a meeting held last week in the Metro- 
politan Opera House, New York city, $3,000 
were raised to be expended in caring for the 
destitute families of New York soldiers and 
sailors. Lieut. R. P. Hobson was the hero of 
the hour, and his modest, graphic speech, in 
which he eulogized the American sailor and 
soldier, demonstrated the intellectual gifts 
and heart qualities of the man in a splendid 
way. As for those present, they went wild 
with enthusiasm and hero-worship. 


The family of Prince Bismarck, both by 
their own acts and by their implicit obedience 
of the behests of the dead, have lost no oppor- 
tunity during the past week to show their 
implacable enmity toward Emperor William. 
He has been courtesy itself, and has done 
everything a monarch could do to make it 
clear that he appreciated the largeness of the 
dead statesman and his constructive work for 
Germany. Thus far he has not resented any 
affront, but he must have chafed inwardly. 


The chief justice of the Supreme Court of 
Texas in an open letter warned the Demo- 
cratic convention of that State last week not 
to commit the party to opposition to territo- 
rial expansion out of any “ petty opposition 
to the Republican party.” The convention 
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followed his advice, repudiated Mr. Bailey, 
the Democratic leader in the national House 
of Representatives, and adopted a platform 
identical in its terms respecting territorial 
expansion with those asserted by the Admin- 
istration in imposing terms of peace on Spain. 





In Brief 


Who authorized the United States Govern- 
ment to contract for the manufacture of rosa- 
ries for Roman Catholic soldiers ? 


Ten per cent. of the students of Harvard 
and of the University of Pennsylvania are 
Roman Catholics. So much the better for 
Catholicism. 





Many persons do not know that if they find 
money which has been lost and fail to make 
public notification of the fact they are liable 
to arrest for violating the Public Statutes. 


The admirable portrait of Principal Ban- 
croft which we reproduce on our cover page is 
one of Chester Loomis’s successful attempts 
to put on canvas the spirit as well as contour 
of a sitter. 





We are receiving many excellent extracts 
from sermons suggested by the war. One 
reason why we do not print them is because 
what they contain has been printed many 
times already. 





As a statement made at the National Coun- 
cil gave an erroneous idea of the membership 
of Congregational churches in Alabama, we 
give the exact figures as in the Year-Book: 
in the association (colored) 1,226 members; in 
the convention (white) 3,409. 


Rev. C. H. Eaton, in the Universalist 
Leader, says that “The Universalist can 
seldom take part in the services of any church 
without having all he holds dearest either 
misrepresented or ignored.’”’ Is this hard on 
Universalists or on all other Christians? 





Sermons are as often made timely by the 
way they are understood as by the intention 
of the preacher. We notice in an advertise- 
ment that Dr. F. A. Noble’s excellent exposi- 
tory volume on one of Paul’s epistles is an- 
nounced as Discourses on the Philippines. 


The Christian World says of Dr. Reuen 
Thomas of Brookline, who began last Sunday 
his annual summer ministration at City Tem- 
ple, London, “His presence there during what 
is now a long succession of summer visits 
never fails to attract crowded congregations.’’ 


The Edinburgh school board has decided to 
“simplify” the Ten Commandments and the 
Lord’s Prayer for use in the schools. The 
simplicity of that school board must be the 
pride of their cultured city. Even the Boston 
School Committee has never ventured to im- 
prove the Lord’s Prayer. 


It is estimated that the cost of the war with 
Spain will be $300,000,000. That is an im- 
mense sum. But this is a country of immense 
wealth. The increase in the value of the 
wheat crops of the last two years over that 
of the two preceding years would pay the en- 
tire cost of the war and leave a balance of 
$101,000,000. 











They say of Gen. Leonard Wood, military 
governor of Santiago, that he did not like 
being made responsible for the health and 
peace of that city, and that he frankly said 
so. But they also add, what under the cir- 
cumstances is the highest eulogy possible, 
that he “ performs his duties as if he were in 
love with them.” 





When the Texas went into action on July 
3d the ship’s library was dumped into the 
waters of the Caribbean Sea. No risk from 
fire was to be thought of, hence the sacrifice. 
The New York Journal has started a sub- 
scription fund to purchase a new library for 
the battleship, and Captain Philip asks for 
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essays, biographies, books of travel and clean 
fiction. 


A colored Baptist pastor in Plainfield, N. J., 
has by his vociferous proclamation of the gos- 
pel so disturbed the worship in a neighboring 
Baptist church that the civil court has been 
appealed to and he has been admonished to 
modify, not his message, but the delivery of 
it. This reminds us that Dr. Lyman Beecher 
used to say that he always ‘hollered ”’ louder 
the less he had to say. 


Rev. Edward Everett Hale, who has care- 
fully studied the diplomatic correspondence 
between the United States and Spain during 
the past decades, says that “if the Latin 
races of Europe can be made to learn the 
necessity of truth and learn to do and say the 
thing which is—if they can learn this from 
the issue of the Cuban war, the war will be 
more than justified.” 


Episcopalians are gravely discussing the 
advantages and disadvantages of a proposed 
canon requiring their clergy to say their 
prayers aloud every morning and evening. 
A presbyter favors the canon on the ground 
that it will promote vocal training of the 
ministers. Imagine our Lord telling his dis- 
ciples that “‘men ought always to pray and 
not to faint’’ because prayer is good for the 
vocal organs! 


The federation of Christian churches in 
New York city appears to be carrying on its 
work with a thoroughness and success which 
invite the attention of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance of Boston. In several assembly dis- 
tricts house to house visitation is being 
thoroughly done, and a suggested motto of 
the federation is, ‘‘ Every area of New York 
in charge of a church on a co-operative basis, 
and to every church that will an area for co- 
operative work.”’ . 


The American Bible Society is about to 
send Rev. Dr. J. R. Hykes, its agent in China, 
to Manila to arrange for circulating the Scrip- 
tures in that country. The society has de- 
cided to begin Bible work in Porto Rico and 
to resume itin Cuba. At the Northfield Con- 
ference last week a collection of $1,300 was 
taken to furnish Bibles and Testaments to 
the soldiers. With all the agencies at work to 
distribute the Scriptures it does not appear 
that they are less loved and reverenced than 
in former days. 


Picayune legislation was well illustrated 
recently by the Common Council of Boston in 
voting to have the bells of the city rung at 
sunrise on holidays, and then when the mayor 
had vetoed the order in passing it again over 
the veto. But the council has now still fur- 
ther distinguished itself by exempting two 
wards from the nuisance it has ordered. The 
mayor properly has vetoed the exemption. 
And this body has certain powers, though 
happily very limited, to govern Boston! Our 
city has been so generous in providing other 
institutions for imbeciles and other depend- 
ent classes that it could, without injury to 
its wards, abolish the Common Council. 


The history of the claim for damages by 
which the Southern Methodist Book Concern 
secured $288,000 from the United States by 
deceiving the Senate becomes a more odious 
scandal the more it is investigated. The 
Northwestern Christian Advocate quotes 
from its own files in 1862 to show that one of 
the reverend editors at that time tried to de- 
ceive a United States officer by saying that 
machinery for making parts of gun cgar- 
riages found in the basement of the building 
was used for printing purposes. It appears 
that more than once in the history of this 
affair, to state the case cautiously, Methodist 
ministers came perilously near to lying. The 
Southern Methodist Church should not thus 
far betheld responsible for the acts of individ- 
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uals securing money under false pretenses. 
But if the church should not secure the repay- 
ment of the money it would assume the respon- 
sibility. 


Rev. Edward White, who died July 25 at the 
age of sixty-nine in London, was widely 
known in this country because of his advocacy 
of the doctrine of conditional immortality. 
He is the author of the most noted book on 
that subject. Rev. Dr. R. W. Dale accepted 
the position of Dr. White, though he wrote 
little in defense of it. Dr. Robertson Nicoll 
in the British Weekly says of it, ‘‘ To us his 
doctrine is hateful, a retrogression behind 
Plato, ‘a horrible doctrine,’ as Baldwin 
Brown called it.””’ But while Mr. White’s 
theory has been the subject of much contro- 
versy he himself occupied an honorable place 
among Nonconformist ministers in England. 
He was for thirty-five years a pastor in North 
London. When he had resigned his pastorate 
and was preaching for several months as a sup- 
ply at Kensington chapel, he used to be called 
‘the oldest young man and the youngest old 
man of the Congregational body.’’ 


The Bishop of Honolulu admonishes the 
women of his diocese against dressing in 
“garments of the opposite sex’’ for theatri- 
cals, or wearing cossack and surplice in the 
choirs, because God* declares, ‘‘The women 
shall not wear that which pertaineth unto a 
map,” etc. [Deut. 22: 5). A Hawaiian paper 
insists that the bishop must conform to the 
Mosaic law since he imposes it on his people, 
and reminds him that in verses 11 and 12 of 
the same chapter he is commanded, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not wear a mingled stuff, wool and linen 
together. Thou shalt make thee fringes upon 
the four berders of thy vesture.”” The bishop 
probably had not noticed that it is common 
for those who believe in the verbal inspiration 
of the Old Testament to select such laws as 
binding which they think Christian public 
sentiment approves and to disregard the 
others. That is a law of interpretation un- 
consciously adopted, which allows many to 
retain an untenable dogma. 


The Spectator, discussing the disputed ques- 
tion whether the House of Commons is degen- 
erating, as we are wont to think our Senate 
also is, comes to the conclusion that much of 
the hostile criticism of the House is only proof 
of the rising standard of the many tending to 
reduce the comparative greatness of the few 
who enter upon and triumph in parliamentary 
life. In other words, it holds that the leveling 
up process is more pronounced than the level- 
ing down—that the average capacity of the 
individual legislator being greater, the oppor- 
tunity for individuals to emerge and loom up 
becomes less and less. Much the same may be 
said about preaching and the existence of su- 
perlative pulpit orators today. There, too, 
‘* with the rise of the people in intelligence the 
standard of judgment has risen,’’ and, as the 
Spectator well says, ‘‘ Whitfield might make 


miners cry even now, but the journalists- 


would shake their heads over his deliverances 
and middle class audiences would depart 
pleased but not unstrung with emotion.” 


Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley, in addressing Chau- 
tauquans last week, said he did not believe 
that ‘‘the entire population of Cuba was worth 
—in this world—the lives of one thousand 
genuine American citizens,’ a statement 
which called forth loud applause. It is not 
difficult to make such sweeping remarks. The 
point is who is to determine who the “‘ genuine 
American citizens” are. It is easy enough to 
condemn the Cubans, to reproach them for 
cupidity and barbarity and to contrast their 
degree of civilization with that of many who 
have died to free them in this war. But it is 
neither prudent nor Christian to indict them 
for results which are due either to tempera- 
mental tendencies or to the maladministration 
of Spaniards. Nowthat weare morally bound 
to protect and educate them, it will hardly 
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hasten the process to impugn their character 
or denounce their ability. We have seen quite 
enough of that spirit in this country already 
in the attitude of the South toward the Negro, 





Current Thought 
AT HOME 


Rev. William Reed Huntington, rector of 
Grace Chureb, New York city, in Harper’s 
Weekly, exhorts thus: 

“PUT UP THY SWORD INTO HIS SHEATH.” 


With folded arms, my country, speak thy will. 
Clean be those hands of thine from smirch of trade, 
Let the sheathed sword hangidle. They persuade 

The baser course who, not content to kill, 

Would carve out cantles of the spoil, and fill 
The sacred edge of that victorious blade 
With stain of plunder. Never was there made 

The sword that could be knife and weapon still. 


Thou sawest God’s angel at the anvil stand 
And forge the steel. He smote it blow on blow. 
Wrathful he seemed; yet ever from above 
He stooped, the while, and swiftly dipt the brand 
In tears, yea, tears; that he might make thee know 
How vain were v nce led by love. 





What shall the United States do with the 
Philippines? The Watchman holds that in 
order to fulfill our obligations to the ignorant 
and oppressed Philippines it is not at all nec- 
essary that we should annex them. It be- 
lieves in a joint protectorate, either Americo- 
Spanish or Anglo-American-Japanese. The 
Northwestern Christian Advocate hopes that 
we shall emerge from the contest with a dom- 
inant voice in all that relates to all the islands. 
It does not have any fear but that we can con- 
trol, educate and civilize the population, and it 
points to Holland as a successful administra- 
tor of East Indian colonies. The Christian 
Register holds that ‘‘had Dewey after the 
destruction of the fleet in Manila Harbor 
sailed away he would have obeyed his in- 
structions to the letter. Had no military ex- 
pedition been sent to support him in the 
assault upon Manila, no political complica- 
tions would have forced upon us the great 
problems which now trouble our peace. Our 
experiences in Cuba, and the certain knowl- 
edge that the occupancy of the Philippines 
will cost the health and the lives of thousands 
of American citizens, have made the dream of 
conquest of empire less attractive to our 
people.” 

ABROAD 

The Speaker, in an informing article on 
Reform Movements in China, says: ‘ At this 
moment it is in the direction of educational 
teform that the influence of the native press 
is being most strongly felt. .All members of 
the reforming party are agreed in denouncing 
the existing system... but as to what the 
reform in education is to be they differ most 
widely. 
the highly educated literati, would keep to 
the old paths of knowledge, adding only a 
study of mathematics and political economy. 
But others, the more advanced and bolder 
party, would sweep the old traditions away, 
and would suddenly substitute for the imme- 
morial precepts the tongues and thoughts and 
knowledge of the modern world. The ex- 
traordinary thing, however, is that the im- 
perial government has come forward on the 
innovators’ side. By a recent edict a pro- 
found change has been introduced into the 
country’s social system. It ordained that in 
the future the official degrees, the indispensa- 
ble qualification for office, shall be given 
after an examination, not in the old lore of 
China, but in the modern knowledge of the 
Western world.” 

Lecky, the historian, writing in the London 
Review, prophesies that we will not be as 
swift to enter into an alliance with Great 
Britain as many other Englishmen wish we 
might be, but he holds that so far as our in- 
tervention in world politics does go it will be 
a boon to civilization, for he believes we will 
insist on an open door for trade the world 
over and the rectification of inhumanity 
where it may exist. 


... Some, the more conservative, | 
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) The Hospitals of Cuba and the Red 
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It was, then, into this country of bird 
song and water brooks that our 20,000 
soldidys came to dash themselves against 
the fuky of Spain. The battle was waged 
againstta terrible and defiant enemy. All 
the way were filled with men, and in the 
palm trqes the deadly sharpshooter lurked. 
Soft le&ves that before were wet with 
dew now dripped with blood; streams 
that regaled the thirst were black with 
mud and poisoned with the dead; the 
gentle night, so full of poetry and stars, 
gave fever to our ‘wounded; beardless 
blue-eyed boys talked of their mothers 
and babbled about green fields at home; 
and oftentimes the red streams that dyed 
the chaparral drenched in blood a pic- 
ture and a lock of woman’s hair. The 
whole seductive land became like a re- 
morseless jailor, strong as death and 
cruel as the grave. 

Columbus, you remember, likened these 
regions to Andalusia in April. The land 
is in little changed from then. Still the 
streams sing love songs to the pebbles; 
the butterflies make a kaleidoscope of 
lively colors in the fields; even the buz- 
zard is a graceful thing were it not for 
his disreputable calling. The cooing of 
turtledoves in the mango trees, the shades 
of green on the far delightful hills, the 
serene and shining pathway of the tropic 
stars, the gentle breezes are all so aside 
from the fierce hell of war. 

Even a few days after the war nature 
was all sweet with fragrance and music. 
Grass was sprouting on the graves. The 
fair and stately palms quivered in the 
light wind. The peace of nature had 
overcome the ravages of man’s hate. 
The calm of the sea after a hurricane is 
the tranquillity that broods forever over 
God’s world. Man’s wrecks are cove.ed 
with grass as the landslide’s path is 
strewn with flowers. 

“Ye shall not hurt nor destroy in all 
my holy mountain.” The perfect beauty 
of the land made a profound impression 
upon me, as if the Creator should say: 
“Ye men may rend each other; my beau- 
tiful world ye dare not mar. The worm 
shall feed sweetly upon you, but my 
honeysuckle shall send out perfume, and 
the palms shall wave their benediction 
till a new, strong race that knows not war 
shall rise and walk above your witless 
ashes.”’ 

It is aside from this article to inquire 
why better provision was not made for 
the wounded after the battles of June 24 
and July 1, 2 and 3; why poor fellows lay 
for days in the bushes with wounds un- 
dressed; why, when they struggled to 
headquarters at Siboney, they oftentimes 
had to lie on the ground for days without 
tents or any covering from the pitiless 
rain; why supplies of medicines and 
food lay in the black ships down the 
bay without unloading. These questions 
I leave philanthropy or investigation to 
als wer. 

There was much that was efficient, he- 
roic and humane in the hospital work of 
the regular army doctors. It is also 
Worthy of especial note that Surgeons 
Thorpe and Church of the Rough Riders 
attended the wounded under fire, and 







of the regular army. 
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were both*mentioned for personal skill 
and bravery. Discounting, however, for 
the exigencies of war, which no human 
foresight could combat, there is yet evi- 
dence at hand to show that in the matter 
of commissary and hospital supplies 
somebody egregiously blundered. After 
sifting out evidence of the most contra- 
dictory nature from all kinds of sources, 
from generals to private soldiers, I con- 
clude that our Government and people 
did all in their power to help the ’suffer- 
ing the moment the true facts appeared. 

The Red Cross ship State of Texas 
sailed with supplies for the Cubans, and 
later also helped our hungry soldiers 
camped out here on the hills. Red Cross 
nurses, with Dr. and Mrs. Lesser at their 
head, went to Siboney, volunteered their 
services to Surgeon La Garde at the 
Reserve Divisional Hospital and were 
accepted. ‘ Meantime the Government 
sent specially furnished ships like the 
Solace and the Relief to take the con- 
valescents North. The Spanish hungry 
were fed and their wounded were cared 
for, as I saw for myself at Siboney and 
Santiago. When we remember things 
that happen to wounded Pathans and 
Soudanese even in England’s wars, the 
heroic humanity of our Government and 
people, despite occasional blunders, will 
shine in history. 

On July 12 I visited the hospital ship 
Relief, commanded by Maj. George H. 
Torrey, M.D. The Relief was formerly 
the John Englis, plying between New 
York and Portland. The War Depart- 
ment had her fitted up as a floating hos- 
pital. It was an ideaof Assistant Secre- 
tary Meiklejohn, and was a success. 

Major Torrey received me courteously. 
I told him I was studying the humane as- 
pects of the war for The Congregational- 
ist and he showed me over the ship him- 
self. At the time of my visit there were 
180 men on the ship, mostly the wounded 
The regulars had 
made the most splendid stands and 
charges, consequently many of them were 
wounded. : 

I found the hospital to consist of three 
wards, the upper deck, the second deck 
and the lower deck. The top deck has 
awnings, under which convalescents can 
sit. The tidein the bay of Siboney had 
such a swell that patients could becarried 
to the ship only between four and nine 
o’clock in the morning. No contagious 
diseases were taken on the Relief. Those 
were left on shore where they could be 
isolated. 

The wounds I saw were mostly leg and 
head wounds. One of the doctors told 
me this was because the chaparral was so 
thick at the hight of a man’s shoulder 
as to form ashield. By a close examina- 
tion of the chaparral I found this statement 
to be imaginary. The wounds just hap- 
pened so. Brass bullets did not poison, 
and the Mauser made a clean, small 
wound. 

On board this ship there were elegant 
baths, cool and convenient, fitted with 
the Gegenstrom system, the most scien- 
tific in the world. Tub and shower baths 
were given and the sweet sea air blew in. 


Cross at Work 


There was al3o an ice manufacturer with 
a capacity of two tonsaday. The water 
used on the ship is made from the sea by 
distillation and then aérated to give it 
vigor. Then ice is putinto it, or a lemon, 
and you have a splendid drink. I tried it 
and found it delicious. This was the water 
they gave the patients on the Relief. 

There are ten Bellevue men nurses and 
six women nurses on the ship. The wait- 
ers are Japanese. Onetold me he was a 
student at Yale. The beds are arranged 
in tiers with aisles between. Two bed- 
stands are put end to end, then comes an 
aisle. I thought the nurses cheerful, 
kind, alert. You could hear the thirsty 
men call for water, and presently an at- 
tendant came. The X-ray was used with 
great success by Dr. Gray. 

Blue shades for the electric lights, fans 
and various other additions have been 
given by people athome. A disinfecting 
machine and a splendid laundry, with the 
most scientific appendages known, a plen- 
tiful supply of medicines and medical 
tools and appliances make this siip the 
equal of the best land hospitals. 

I talked to these men from the regular 
army. They were really very intelligent 
fellows. AsIsat on the bedside of an 
Irishman from Cork, a German from 
Heidelberg and a negro from Alabama 
joined in the conversation. They are all 
proud of their wounds, their regiments, 
each other and themselves. ‘‘Thim Span- 
iards foight like Apaches,” said the Irish- 
man. “I kills a sharpshooter,” said the 
German; “he vas up mit a cocoa-nut 
tree. I puts two bullets in him, and he 
falls shoost like a bear,” added my inform- 
ant with a gleam of satisfaction. “I 
don’t want to frow flowers at my regi- 
ment,” the colored man began, “but if it 
hedn’t bin fur de Tenth Cavalry de Rough 
Riders would ’a’ bin massacred all right. 
We hain’t de Tenth Cavalry no more; 
we’se jest done gone and become Rough 
Riders, all of us.”’ 

I stayed on the ship and slept in the 
ward. Three operations were performed. 
One poor lad moaned all night; another 
died, and we carried him ashore and bur- 
ied him beneath the palms. 

As we were lying around the camp-fire 
one night I asked a trooper of the Tenth 
Cavalry who he thought was the most 
heroic actor of the war. He took an old, 
black pipe out of his mouth and remarked: 
“That there little old woman av the Rid 
Cross. Her name’s Miss Baron or Blar- 
ton or somethin’. I seed her a-comin’ 
through mud two fut deep.” I learned 
later that Mrs. Gardner and Miss Barton 
had gone from Siboney to Division Hos- 
pital, a distance of six miles. They 
walked part of the way and rode on a hay- 
wagon the rest. 

Dr. Sternberg of the regular army had 
said when the Red Cross first offered its 
aid, “‘We are amply prepared for every- 
thing.” But on July 3 a note came to 
Miss Barton from Shafter’s headquarters 
asking help. Miss Barton stayed ten or 
twelve days at the hospital helping the 
entire army. There were three wards 
—the fever, the yellow fever and the 
wounded wards. There were 2,000 sick 
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at this time. Mrs. Gardner and Miss 
Barton gave to the sick men daily twenty 
gallons of gruel, fifteen gallons of rice, 
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proudly through the straits. Of course I 
thought Admiral Sampson is coming in 
to celebrate his victory. The great war- 


ten gallons of malted milk, five gallons 6% ship steamed across our stern and cou- 


cocoa, ten gallons of apple juice and some 
prune juice, limes, pineapple and dried 
apple sauce. They mixed and cooked 
night and day, and the army nurses took 
the good things tothesick men. These de- 
voted ladies helped the Spanish wounded 
at the front and on the Harvard. 

When I called on Miss Barton she was 
in her little office on the Quai at Santiago. 
The great ship State of Texas was unload- 
ing at the dock. Not only were starv- 
ing Cubans there, but I noticed Colonel 
Roosevelt, General Ludlow and General 
Wood (now military governor of Santi- 
ago) all looking for corn meal, rice, milk 
or some of the delicacies on board the 
famous vessel to give to their sick. I 
thought Miss Barton looked more active 
than when I saw her in Constantinople 
two years ago. She was most cordial, and 
when I mentioned The Congregationalist 
she said, ‘‘Any one from that paper is 
always precious to me, as it is a paper 
that has been near my heart so long.” 
“Some one told me the other day,” con- 
tinued the sweet, little old lady, ‘‘that the 
Red Cross was the only organized body 
on this field. General Shafter has sent 
asking me to give rations for the army. 
I am not really allowed to do so, but if 
the Government acknowledges it I am 
only too glad to help. There is another 
ship coming in. The commissary seems 
utterly ineflicient. If it cannot get food 
in to this handful of men, what would it 
do with an army like that of the Civil 
War?” 

The next I saw of this wonderful woman 
she was among the stevedores on the pier, 
talking kindly to a wounded oflicer, giv- 
ing directions to the men, or assuring 
some general that she would send rice and 
milk to his sick soldiers. Before leaving 
she asked me to call a second time, when 
she gave me the following facts: ‘This 
ship has 1,400 tons of provisions, which 
we have landed in three days. Weexpect 
5,000 or 10,000 tons more. They are given 
by individuals, but President McKinley 
chartered the ship, and when the block- 
ade began he asked me to take it, load it 
and get into Cuba when the war should 
have opened the place. After two months 
floating this is the first port we have been 
able to enter. We came in on Sunday 
night, the day of the surrender. Admiral 
Sampson sent us word that the mines 
were all lifted, and he wished us to enter 
first of all. As we sailed past the Morro 
a little black boat came along near us, 
but quickly changed its course. I did not 
know what it meant, but later learned 
that it was a newspaper boat trying to get 
in first, and that Sampson had sent a 
greyhound after it to check it. 

**So we sailed into the beautiful harbor; 
the sun was sinking amid those splendid 
hills with rich cloud colors. On we came 
alone, a black ship bringing comfort. All 
was quiet; a few lights began to glint; no 
other ships in port; some one suggested 
to sing; the people on the Texas began, 
‘Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow.’ It showed how full their hearts 
were. 

“Thus we lay all night alone in the 
harbor. At nine o’clock next morning 
we saw the flagship New York steaming 


pled on to the State of Texas. Admiral 
Sampson and Schley with staff.came out 
and called for us. Part of the staff came 
aboard and watched us as we began un-- 
lading. I said to Sampson: ‘Admiral, 
they have been some concerned about 
our ability to unload.’ ‘Tell them,’ said 
Sampson, ‘that the Red Cross does not 
need any advice. It only wanted oppor- 
tunity. If anything happens you let me 
know.’”’ 

The dear old face glowed with pleasure 
as she told this. It certainly puts our 
admiral in a noble light. Perhaps never 
in history has there been so modest and 
generous an act on the part of an officer 
so high. In the whole war he will not do 
anything better. 

As I rose to go I asked Miss Barton 
what she would need most in case the 
good-hearted people of America wanted 
to send her more provisions. She told 
me that condensed milk or malted milk, 
fruits or vegetables would be very desir- 
able. She has only about fifty cases of 
condensed milk left. ‘‘The sick and the 
children do clamor so for milk.”’ 

There is a Mr. McKelsey in Santiago 
who has a soup kitchen at which he gives 
10,000 portions of soupaday. Miss Bar- 
ton will have to help him, as he is nearly 
out of materials. Her closing ‘words 
were: “I think Cuba will govern herself 
well in time. I like the Cubans better 
as I know them better.” 

There is a great deal of scare about 
yellow fever. I have made most careful 
inquiries at hospitals, from doctors on 
land and sea, and I do not find that many 
are dying, or that there are any real 
cases of the old terror called the “black 
vomit.” Our men are indeed suffering 
everything from a fever which is caused 
by exposure and hunger. The Spanish 
eall it, I think, ‘“‘tellenturia.’? Our doc- 
tors and nurses are splendidly heroic. 
But Siboney is the health resort of San- 
tiago. The climate is soft, the drain- 
age natural, and it’s always spring in 
Andalusia. 





A Wasteful Missionary Policy 
BY CHARLES A. HOPKINS 


Over and over again the churches of 
our faith have heard that the American 
Board was facing a serious deficiency, 
and as often has a faint and insufficient 
effort been made to meet the need; and 
curtailment, in the face of glorious op- 
portunity, and crippling of efficient and 
successful work has been forced upon 
the Prudential Committee as a conse- 
quence. 

The folly of such a course, from an 
economical standpoint, will be quickly 
apparent tobusiness men. Weare bound 
by every consideration of duty and of 
honor to support our missionaries, who 
have left home and all the megns of live- 
lihood that they might, as our messen- 
gers, carry the gospel into the dark places 
of the earth. Their salaries, low enough 
before, have been reduced to the lowest 
possible living point, and, after paying 
these, the balance of the funds donated 
to the Board are appropriated to the 
“general work,” as it is called, in heathen 






lands. This “‘general work” includes, 
among other things, the maintenance of 
schools of all grades, and for both sexes, 
and the support of native helpers, and 
here comes in the wasteful extravagance 
of our niggardly policy; for after pro. 
viding for our missionaries the barest 
possible living there is left only about 
fifty per cent. of what we formerly gave 
to this ‘general work,” and as a natural 
consequence the streams of evangelistic 
effort are drying up right speedily. 

Let me give a concrete illustration of 
the result of this. policy. The North 
China College at Tung-cho has about sev- 
enty students, all Christians and all fit- 
ting themselves for preachers, teachers, 
hospital attendants, or physicians. It 
costs about $25 a year to keep a young 
man in college, and if he gives his time 
(they are all poor) he gives all he can; in 
fact, he has nothing else to give. 

The plantis a splendid one, the teachers 
are competent and efficient, but because 
of lack of funds there can be no entering 
class this year, and possibly none next, 
and all this preparation and outlay in 
equipment must go for naught and the 
work of evangelizing China must be 
turned back many years. Is this the kind 
of economy we would apply in our busi- 
ness affairs? 

Another illustration. From the theo- 
logical department of the same college 
there graduated this year seven young 
men qualified and anxious to preach the 
gospel to their countrymen, a majority 
of whom have never heard of God or of 
the love which he has manifested in his 
dear Son. But though it costs but $50a 
year to support one of these most efficient 
evangelists, six of them were told that 
there was no money with which to employ 
them. Are the ten er twelve years of 
life and the $250 or $300 which it has 
cost to prepare each of these young men 
for Christ’s work to be thrown away? 
Will the churches assume such a respon- 
sibility? It certainly is theirs, for they 
alone have the power to remedvit. The 
Board is but their agent. 

A few individuals may furnish the 
means to put these half-dozen men in the 
‘field, but that does not meet the exigency. 
We are dealing with a condition of which 
this is simply an illustration, and one 
which prevails wherever we have mis- 
sionaries. Shall we go on so, or shall we 
by united, earnest effort go to the root of 
the matter, wipe out the deficiency that 
confronts the Board, and let it start its 
new year, Sept. 1, with an assurance that 
the Congregational churches of this land 
are not “playing at missions,’ but are 
sincerely trying to fulfill their Lord’s 
command to ‘‘ preach the gospel to every 
creature” ? 

The Board needs $100,000 above ordi- 
nary receipts in the month of August. 
There are probably 1,000 men and women 
in the churches who could give $100 eacb, 
but we know that such a collection can- 
not be depended upon. There are cer- 
tainly 1,000 churches that could raise $100 
each this moth, and there are individuals 
and churches who can, and undoubtedly 
will, give more than $100 each toward 
this end, but unless every one, churches 
and individuals, does his or their part the 
effort will fail. Shallit be tried? What 
say the churches? What say the pastors? 
What say the individual Christians ? 
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The Last Twenty-five Years of Secondary Education 


The last quarter of the present century 
has been full of movement in govern- 
ment, society, science and education. In 
estimating this development it must be 
remembered that change always attracts 
undue attention to itself, and that it is 
ever the permanent and stable factors in 
any great human interest that are vital 
and controlling. Progress is easily over- 
estimated. Changes in statement, in or- 
ganization, in practical application are 
often hailed as the discovery of a new 
principle. This is as true in education as 
in sociology, theology or politics. So far 
as this article deals with a “new educa- 
tion” it is not a disparagement but an 
attirmation of the old. 

The Civil War stimulated American 
education throughout its whole extent. 
France reorganized her schools after the 
Franco-Prussian war, and Germany made 
important .modifications of her system. 
The system of American academies was 
devised and set in operation by Judge 
Phillips and his friends in the darkest 
days of the Revolution. Any great crisis 
which demands intelligence, leadership 
and mental power creates schools. It 
gives special impulse to the higher educa- 


tion. If laws be silent in times of war 
the voice of learning rises clear above the 
din of arms. Our peaceful colleges of 


agriculture and the mechanic arts were 
created by Congress in the Civil War. 
The advances in our education in these 
last twenty-five years root largely in the 
period of war and reconstruction ten 
years before. All our education, pri- 
inary, secondary and higher, was revived 
in that mighty struggle. 

It is impossible to consider the second- 
ary schools without generous recognition 
of the elementary work which precedes 
them and the college studies and uni- 
versity courses which follow. They are 
divided from each other by a shifting and 
rather arbitrary boundary and they are 
one in their main motive and principle. 
All are essential to the welfare of the 
state, irrespective of the form of govern- 
ment. One great gain of recent years is 
the acceptance of the upper education as 
one of the charges of the state. The 
state universities of the West and the 
public high schools of the East and West 
are evidence and justification. Whatever 
over-production there may be in other 
things there has never been too much 
pure scholarship, whether for personal 
realization and satisfaction, the advance- 
ment of learning, or the sanity and secur- 
ity of civilization. As a people we have 
grown up to and adopted a universal 
higher education. 

The special progress of the secondary 
schools in the last three decades has been 
in the enlargement of their aim, the in- 
clusion of new subjects, especially in 
natural sciences and history, modern 
languages and the mother tongue, the 
increase of equipment and endowment, 
the improvement of methods of adminis- 
tration and instruction, the better co-ordi- 
nation with schools above and below their 
own grade, the differentiation of second- 
ary schools under a common purpose, an 
enthusiastic adoption by the public of this 
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group of schools as an integral feature of 
the American system, the better teaching 
which noble men and women of better 
training and wider professional outlook 
have brought to their pupils and through 
them to the world.. These schools have 
gone forward faster than the elementary 
schools, less rapidly than the colleges, far 
less rapidly than the universities. The 
development of the universities is the 
wonder of this generation. If any one 
extrinsic cause be sought for the improve- 
ment in secondary schools it will be found 
in the new universities like Johns Hopkins 
and Clark and the university features 
adopted by the older sehools like Harvard, 
Yale and Princeton. Educational influ- 
ence, like sunshine, works from above. 
The secondary schools have profited 
more than any other grade by the recent 
growth of teaching as a profession and 
the larger consideration accorded to 
teachers. The teachers in high schools 
and academies enjoy at present a social 
standing which sets them on an easy foot- 
ing with the other learned professions, 
and in many cases their annual income is 
larger. A salary is a sign simply, but it 
signifies, as a rule, training, ability, char- 
acter and effectiveness. Teaching has 
become an attractive profession. Some 
of the best minds give themselves to this 
calling with as much of consecration and 
enthusiasm, and often after as long and 
thorough training, as to other exacting 
liberal pursuits. The improvement in 
tenure works to the same good end. Bet- 
ter teachers mean better pupils, longer 
attendance in school, larger confidence on 
the part of the public, more sympathy, 


more enthusiasm, a better moral disci- - 


pline. 

The aim of the secondary school has 
been enlarged and made definite by the 
urgency of the issues in which the cen- 
tury closes. Education is not simply an 
accomplishment, the occupation of the 
idle years preceding maturity, the fash- 
ion of a cultivated age, the advantage of 
the fortunate few, but it is regarded 
more and more as the possibility of all, 
the life-long duty of all, the moral neces- 
sity of a rational mind and the happiness 
of any soul which would know itself, 
nature and God. The selfish mind may 
rest in the maxim that “knowledge is 
power,” but the unselfish mind disci- 
plines itself in knowledge that it may 
seek and serve and save the world. Pa- 
triotism, piety and personal affection be- 
get the altruistic temper which is the 
distinctive note of our best present social 
and religious life. These have intrenched 
themselves in our schools almost more 
than in our churches, in our secondary 
schools only less than in our colleges. 
Teachers and pupils feel, vaguely and 
half-consciously at times, no doubt, the 
touch of this divine motive. In this 
light secondary education is not drudg- 
ery, not pastime, not the means of a 
livelihood, not preparation simply or 
chiefly, but honest work and life itself. 
-The public appreciation of secondary 
schools has found expression in these 
recent years in the generous provision 
made by public taxation and by private 


generosity for their establishment and 
maintenance. Many of the buildings 
erected for their use are modeis of archi- 
tectural beauty and convenience. The 
public Latin School in Boston and the 
Durfee High School in Fall River, the 
former paid for out of the tax levy, the 
other the gift of a noble woman who 
loved her city, are splendid illustrations 
of the best possible provision, almost 
regardless of cost, for secondary schools. 
Buildings of the best construction and 
equipment have been provided by private 
generosity for the academies and schools 
at Grotor, South Braintree, Ashburnham, 
Andover, Worcester, Winchendon, North- 
field, Southboro and many other places 
in Massachusetts and in other States as 
handsome and substantial as the colleges 
require. To sum up the gifts for endow- 
ments for secondary schools in the last 
twenty-five years would be to write a roll 
of many millions and a list of benefac- 
tors long and illustrious. The world has 
never seen another equal period of char- 
ity for schools. It-is a tardy and insufli- 
cient recognition of the needs and the 
worth of the secondary schools. The 
number of new foundations ‘is inspiring. 
The Lawrenceville School, the John C. 
Green foundation, is the most conspicu- 
ous instance, beginning with a larger 
initial endowment than any other sec- 
ondary school in America, perhaps in 
the world, and taking already a foremost 
place in our education. More inspiring 
still are the gifts to the older schools 
which led the way and made the public 
high schools and the new schools and 
academies possible. 

The question of high schools and acad- 
emies has been answering itself in these 
recent years. At one time it seemed 
possible that the type of academy planted 
by Judge Phillips at Anduver in 1778 had 
served its purpose. Many of the old 
academies were closed, others were 
merged in high schools. The spirit in 
which Benjamin Franklin organized his 
academy in Philadelphia, and Governor 
Dummer, Judge Phillips, Dr. John Phil- 
lips, Colonel Crafts and others wrought 
in New England, was replaced for the 
moment by the enthusiasm of Horace 
Mann and Governor Boutwell. It wasa 
splendid burst of public spirit which in- 
augurated the high school systems of the 
various commonwealths in fulfillment of 
the aim of the early colonists, an aim 
which the academies are sometimes said 
to have thwarted for three-quarters of a 
century. The adjustment has been made 
and the two kinds of schéol are found to 
supplement each other, amiable rivals in 
the confidence of the people. Private 
generosity and private expense united to 
support secondary education so long as 
the country was relatively poor, trans- 
portation difficult, population compara- 
tively sparse and the public mind not 
prepared to assume the maintenance of 
free high schools. The academies are 
now doing for the whole country, espe- 
cially for territory not reached by the 
public high school and for individuals in 
all parts of the land, a work which no 
other agency has been found to do 
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equally well. An academy, protected 
from political, parental and local inter- 
ference, does its work for boys and girls 
separated to a studious life with a single- 
ness of responsibility for the entire time 
and the entire nurture of the pupils 
which a public school cannot and ought 
not to assume, and develops an inde- 
pendence of character which is the best 
preparation for asuccessful career. Most 
of the academies were planted under reli- 
gious motives, and the note of Christian 
character is dominant. In the last quarter 
of a century the academy idea has been 
strengthened with modifications and ad- 
justments growing out of the social and 
educational changes of the times and its 
own expansion. Academies make their 
appeal for generous gifts on the same 
grounds as do our colleges. The amount 
and the quality of their work are their 
convincing argument. 

The history of secondary schools in this 
last quarter of our century would require 
a full statement of the increase and ex- 
cellence of private schools established in 
almost all our larger towns and doing, in 
their own way, work similar to that of 
high schools and academies. Evenin this 
brief summary it has been shown that 
great progress has been made in secondary 
education. The increase in the number 
of pupils, the longer residence, the larger 
number going to college and scientific 
schoo}, the easier promotion to the higher 
institutions, the greater friendliness be- 
tween teacher and pupil, the deeper inter- 
est of the community, the ethical import 
of the teaching, the improved methods of 
investigation and illustration by means of 
laboratories and libraries, the more prac- 
tical tone imparted to all studies, the 
fuller recognition of the wsthetic and 
physical as well as the intellectual and 
religious training, the greater care to se- 
cure exemplary and inspiring teachers— 
these and similar considerations make the 
survey of the last twenty-five years a 
bright promise of better things to come. 





Our Educational Work in China 
BY PRES, E. D. EATON, BELOIT COLLEGE 


All missionary work is essentially edu- 
cational. The unevangelized races are as 
children in their need of mental and spir- 
itual development. Indeed to call them 
children is to invite a misunderstanding 
of the actual problem, for our children, 
with their inherited powers ready to 
spring into conscious activity, hardly sug- 
gest the difficulties which might well ap- 
pall the missionary were he not stout of 
heart and invincible in faith. 

Look into the faces of the crowd that 
presses about the preacher at a city fair, 
ebbing and flowing like an inconstant 
sea. Attempt through an interpreter to 
lay hold upon them with some funda- 
mental truth and stand by while the mis- 
sionary tries his more practiced hand. 
In the court of a village inn at nightfall, 
when the mules have been unharnessed 
from the carts and the simple evening 
meal is preparing, join the little group 
that gathers around the missionary and 
watch his efforts to get at their spiritual 
understanding. Stupidity, childish won- 
der and idle mirth will soon give new 
vividness to your conception of what a 
darkened mind is, and a fresh realization 
that evangelization must include educa- 
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tion. No passing proclamation of the 
gospel, however earnestly made, can bring 
the kingdom here. The seed sown by the 
wayside, falling upon paths beaten hard 
by immemorial custom, or amid the rank 
growth of evil fostered by heathenism, is 
practically abandoned to the birds and 
the brambles. Long and patient culture 
is necessary to prepare good ground that 
shall bring forth abundant harvests. 

It goes without saying that when 
Congregationalists engage in missionary 
work, in China as in other lands, educa- 
tion occupies a prominent place in the 
agencies employed. Indeed, there are 
special reasons why this should be the 
case in China, for among all non-Chris- 
tian peoples the Chinese are the only 
ones who have for centuries given educa- 
tion a place of commanding influence, 
making it the stepping-stone to political 
preferment, and holding before the peas- 
ant boy in the remotest province the pos- 
sibility of attaining literary distinction. 
The better must be employed to displace 
the inferior good. A mechanical and 
sterilized culture must be superseded by 
a vital and productive one; instead of ob- 
solete maxims must be given a mastery 
of fact and law. 

At the bottom of our educational work 
for China stand the village school and 
the station class; the former to quicken 
and train minds young and impressible, 
the latter to give some Christian educa- 
tion to adult believers. It is interesting 
to watch the effort, sometimes successful 
in unexpected degree, to call out dormant 
powers, literally to give play to the facul- 
ties; and I know of no lovelier sight than 
the gracious and winning touch of our 
missionary ladies upon the benumbed 
minds of Chinese women whom they have 
led to Christ and now are seeking to de- 
velop as Christians. On their bound feet 
they have limped to the missionary home 
or the village chapel; with contracted 
faculties they stumble along the pathway 
of Christian thought ; but with what in- 


. finite patience and tenderness they are 


led along and up to a larger outlook and 
higher life. 

By a process of selection the more prom- 
ising of the village pupils are transferred 
to the schools for boys and for girls at the 
various centers of our work, the most ad- 
vanced education for the girls being pro- 
vided in the excellent institutions, the 
Ponasang (Foochow) school and the Bridg- 
man school in Peking. 

The crown of our educational system is 
our two colleges for young men, about a 
thousand miles apart—there is no crowd- 
ing in Christian work in China. One of 
these is in Foochow, the metropolis of 
south central China. Few cities in the 
world are more beautiful for situation 
than this, girt about by mountains throng- 
ing a region resembling the highlands of 
the Hudson, the hills within the city 
crowned with pagodas, the broad Min 
river flowing through, spanned by its 
great stone bridge of many arches, “the 
bridge of a thousand generations.” 

Christian life and work are alert, in- 
tense, objective in Foochow. The fire- 
crackers that were strewn along the way 
before our sedan-chairs on our arrival, 
and even on Sunday were scattered for a 
quarter of a mile before the members of 
the deputation on the way to their preach- 
ing appointments, as well as the fire- 
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spouting dragon that attended our last 
evening with his fantastic convolutions, 
were outward tokens of the animation 
and enthusiasm of the Christians of the 
“ Banyan City.” Never was missionary 
work more full of promise or able to show 
better results than in our Foochow sta. 
tions, with their vigorous churches and 
inquirers numbered by the thousands, the 
nets breaking in the hands of our over. 
burdened fishers of men. 

The work centers in the heart of the 
city, and a central feature is the Foochow 
College, with its two hundred eager young 
men crowding its wholly inadequate 
buildings. Recitations have to be held in 
corridors, in dining-rooms, in missionary’s 
sleeping-room, even in out-of-door pas. 
sageways exposed to the searching storms 
of February and March. Partof the work 
is carried on in English, for which an 
eager and significant demand has arisen 
since the war with Japan, and this depart- 
ment is self-supporting ; but great care is 
taken to keep the atmosphere of the whole 
strongly religious, the wise provision be. 
ing made that students must agree to 
spend at least four years, so as to be held 
under Christian influence long enough to 
have Christian training become dominant 
in their life. The president of the college 
has just secured in America funds for the 
erection of a dormitory, but the need of 
a recitation building is extremely urgent. 
A few thousand dollars for this and other 
pressing wants would be a most gracious 
and productive benefaction. 

To reach our North China college we 
leave many-walled, dust-shrouded Peking 
and journey the fifteen miles to Tung-cho 
on donkeys that pick their way along the 
extraordinary pavement, tilted at various 
angles, of the imperial highway to the 
port of the capital. The theological and 
the medical work are in the city of Tung- 
cho, but the college buildings are outside, 
a mile anda half distant. Here is aca- 
demic dignity and seclusion ; on all sides 
extends the great plain of North China, 
its careful tillage broken only by the 
grave-mounds which attest the reverence 
for ancestors which is in practice so large 
a part of the religion of China. A _ high 
wall surrounds the college grounds. Be- 
sides the massive main hall, with its reci- 
tation rooms, laboratories, library and 
students’ rooms, there are pleasant homes 
for the faculty, all being the fruits of the 
inceme of Dr. Wells Williams’s famous 
Chinese dictionary and of the noble Tank 
legacy. It is an impressive sight, this 
American college standing like a sentry 
of Christian civilization almost within 
view of the capital of the “ Middle King- 
dom.” 

The college has held itself strictly to 
the function of training men who expect 
to enter the various lines of Christian 
work, and it gives no English courses, 
such being provided in government and 
other schools in Peking and Tientsin. 
Other denominations have been glad to 
secure Christian workers who have had 
the long and thorough training of our able 
faculty at Tung-cho. 

Think for a moment what these educa- 
tional institutions mean for China. Here 
is a vast empire, crowded with people of 
vigorous physical life and mental capacity, 
but living in a remote past, groping it 
that twilight of unorganized thinking 
which is the home of credulity, suspicion, 
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incertitude. The unity which is the 
watchword and passion of modern re- 
search has not dawned upon their con- 
fused thought. Instead of one God and 
Father of all, a jumbled pantheon of 
celestial and demonic powers. In place of 
pervasive and beneficent laws, capricious 
and disquieting influences of earth and 
air, Instead of a unifying and ennobling 
patriotism, @ disintegrated selfishness. 
In place of knowledge of the nineteenth 
century, garrulous legends of ancient 
dynasties. 

“Into this belated and fantastic but self- 
conceited civilization have come these 
Christian educators. With the life of the 
gospel they bring the light of Christian 
learning. The nineteenth century knocks 
at the door of antiquity, and the mission- 
ary teacher is its spokesman and interpre- 
ter. “Laws, freedom, truth and faith in 
God” are his illuminating and vivifying 
message. 

While thousands are apathetic, there 
are many who are eager to hear and to do 
the truth, Listen to the examinations at 
Foochow in science and philosophy, the 
Scriptures and the history of liberty ; 
hear the prayers and testimonies at the 
students’ Christian Endeavor meetings ; 
watch them bending over the microscopes 
in the laboratory at Tung-cho, or listen to 
the clear, full harmonies of the Hallelujah 
Chorus in Chinese; observe the dignity 
and spirituality of native pastors and the 
scientific enthusiasm of medical students 
—and the spirit of prophecy stirs within 
you. The people that sat in darkness are 
beginning to see a great light ; in the end 
the earth shall be filled with knowledge 
of the Lord (and what knowledge does 
that not involve?) as the waters cover the 


sea 





From Washington 


BY LILLIAN CAMP WHITTLESEY 
The Summer Season 

Not for eleven years has Washington 
had such a hot July, and the early part of 
August is like unto it. But the city has 
not been deserted, as usual, for the moun- 
tains and the sea. Not a vacation day 
will the President and the higher officials 
in the War and Navy Departments have 
until peace is declared. The progress of 
the war keeps many men, and some 
women also, at their desks long hours 
overtime, and many persons of leisure 
forget personal discomfort in devoting 
these torrid weeks to work for men in 
the fever-smitten camps. 

That grave mistakes were made in the 
location of camps, sick and wounded sol- 
diers endure terrible and unnecessary suf- 
fering through the criminal neglect and 
incompetency of those who should have 
looked out for them, are not the matters 
for discussion just now. The business is 
how to get nurses and supplies to the 
sick; where and by what means to move 
those portions of the army weakened by 
heat and threatened by disease. 

The Red Cross and D. A. R. Hospital Corps 

Few women can go to the front with 
( ‘lara Barton, but a vast number are aid- 
lng at the rear through the Red Cross. 
A flag and a modest sign at 1,310 G Street 
indicate the headquarters here. The 
two rooms are but a shipping depot 
Where there is very little storage, the 
supplies being sent out to the hospitals 
almost as fast as received. Sheets, shirts, 
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canned soups, jellies and other comforts 
are boxed or barreled, and sent to Ft. Mc- 
Phersov, Santiago, Jacksonville, etc., at 
the request of the hospital surgeon. 
Nurses, too, go under the protection of 
the Red Cross, but at their own charges. 

The Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution is now fully justi- 
fying its existence. Its thorough organ- 
ization, with national headquarters here, 
makes it possible to reach a coterie of in- 
telligent women in almost every city by 
a message from the proper committee. 
This committee of the D. A. R. is known 
as the war board, and for this special 
time has taken to itself an auxiliary 
called the D. A. R. Hospital Corps. All 
applications for women nurses are turned 
over from the War Department to this 
sub-committee. Something like 3,400 
have been received. A blank is fur- 
nished each applicant which she is asked 
to fill, giving her training, experience, 
age, etc., and stating whether or not she 
is an immune. Indorsements are also 
required. These papers are filed, and 
when a call is telephoned from the War 
Department, ‘“‘Twenty nurses for Camp 
Alger, ten for Tampa, fifteen for Ft. 
McPherson,” telegrams are sent to the 
available nurses nearest to the hospital, 
and they are soon at work. The Gov- 
ernment furnishes transportation, rations 
and $30 per month. “Frequently the nurses 
report here. They come tired and dusty 
from a hot car ride to the D. A. R. rooms 
in the big stone office building on the cor. 
ner of F and Ninth Streets, and are greeted 
by a busy lot of women who are volunta- 
rily doing the clerical work that has put 
them in touch with the request of the sur- 
geon-general. The hard, untried experi- 
ence of an army nurse is before these 
quiet, skillful, self-sacrificing women. 
Pray that courage and wisdom fail them 
not. 

The D. A. R. have had the selection of 
175 thus far and have taken only gradu. 
ates of training schools, nearly all of 
whom are of mature years. | Reports 
of their splendid service are frequently 
received. Our mothers tell us of scrap- 
ing lint during the Civil War, and from 
the lists that come in every Daughter is 
devoting her summer leisure to pajamas 
and abdominal bands. I remember 
hearing Dr. Barrows say not long ago 
that in his early and hazy ideas of India 
he had the words “‘zenanas” and “ paja- 
mas” hopelessly mixed. Missions and 
good works are never very far apart, and 
the men in their comfortable negligee 
suits, which they refuse to give up even 
after they leave the hospitals, have quite 
as much reason to thank the women of 
this country as the child widows of In- 
dia. If the next annual congress of the 
D. A. R. has its usual war of words, 
we will remember its effective . service 
through this severe summer. 


Work of Washington Women 

Besides this general work of the Red 
Cross and of the D. A. R., the people of 
Washington have a great local opportu- 
nity on account of the nearness of Camp 
Alger and the regiments at Fort Wash- 
ington and Sheridan’s Point. Men are 
constantly coming into town on passes, 
and both their temptations and weakness 
in yielding are too apparent. To combat 
these a suite of rooms, known as the Svl- 
diers’ Rest and Comfort Rooms, has been 
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fitted up. Here they are made welcome, 
writing materials and books are provided, 
&@ piano and games are for their amuse- 
ment, and cots are waiting for any who 
areill. At the rooms of the W. C. T. U. 
a free lunch, and a good one, too, is given 
to all visiting soldiers. Often as many as 
150 have sat at the flower-decked tables 
in one day. ‘That lunch place,” said 
one of the officials of the War Depart- 
ment, “is a grand good thing. The men 
get just what they need, after roaming 
about the public buildings, and return to 
camp in better shape than they did before 
it was started.” “I have been through 
two wars, and I never saw anything like 
this; the women of Washington are sim- 
ply wonderful,” said a veteran soldier 
yesterday. They are indeed lending a 
hand in the war, while their own sons 
and brothers are far from their help- 
ful ministry—in Santiago or on their 
way to Porto Rico. Tonight Mrs. Alger 
has gone to meet her son, who was dis- 
abled in Cuba; Mrs. Logan is at Fortress 
Monroe, looking after friends there; a 
daughter of Secretary Long has gone into 
hospital training that she may be ac- 
cepted as an army nurse; the wife of 
Secretary Porter is here for a few days of 
rest from her work with the Red Cross 
in Cuba; and the record of personal serv- 
ice might be indefinitely extended. 


Camp Alger 

We expected malarial, and even yellow, 
fever in Cuba, but the epidemic of typhoid 
at Camp Alger is too dreadful. From 
twenty to fifty new cases are reported 
daily; the trolley cars are converted into 
ambulances to bring the sick quickly 
from the camp to the hospital at Fort 
Myer, where the great riding hall is the 
latest hospital annex. Beautiful Arling- 
ton is not far away, and there many a 
lad who left his home in the early spring 
will find his last resting place, for the 
fever is of a virulent type, and the ex- 
cessive heat is hard on the patients. A 
portion of the camp has been marched 
towards Manassas, and the commanders 
are seeking a safer spot. The men are 
very brave, and many of them say they 
would not mind the hardships and the 
sickness if they could only have been 
sent to the front. One who knows little 
of army red tape, and nothing of the 
rules and regulations of war, seeing the 
fever-stricken soldiers and knowing of 
the near prospect of peace wonders why 
they cannot now be mustered out and go 
home—but that is only a woman’s view 
of it. 


Dr. Bancroft and Phillips 
Academy 


One hundred and twenty years ago a 
school was opened in a carpenter shop in 
Andover, Mass., founded by Samuel Phil- 
lips, with Eliphalet Pearson as its first 
master. It soon gained a nationa) repu- 
tation. Among its earliest pupils were 
boys of the Washington and Lee families 
of Virginia. Its fame was already great 
when Dr. Samuel Taylor began his prin- 
cipalship there, which continued for thir- 
ty-eight years. 

Not long after Dr. Taylor’s death, in 
1873, Dr. C. F. P. Bancroft became the 
head of the school. A New Englander 
by birth and training, a graduate of Dart- 
mouth in 1860 and of Andover Seminary 
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in 1865, after some years’ experience as a 
teacher and a period of study in the Uni- 
versity of Halle, Germany, he took up 
the work which he has carried on with 
increasing success for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. In recognition of the completion 
of this period we place his portrait on our 
cover page. 

In a paper read before the heads of 
schools of secondary education in the 
first year of his principalship in Andover 
Dr. Bancroft speaks of the readjustment 
of secondary education to the needs of an 
expanding university life as a difficult 
problem. But in his review in another 
column of the work of the last quarter of 
a century the problem is treated as one 
already solved or in full progress toward 
solution, and in the attainment of this re- 
sult Phillips Academy and its honored 
principal have had no small part. 





In and Around New York 


A Hobson Study 

New York has now had opportunity to get 
fairly well acquainted with one of our new 
national heroes. He has been dined ina great 
number of clubs and houses, and has met 
scores of people accustomed to take the meas- 
ure of those whom they meet, national heroes 
and otherwise. Hobson has presided at a 
mass meeting where the fact that he did 
so alone packed the house—a trying place to 
put a young man and a hero. Imagine the 
largest stage in America seated with hun- 
dreds of people, many of them famous; an 
auditorium filled in every part, and every per- 
son present there to see Hobson. Emerging 
to the front from a handshaking siege that 
threatened to smother him, he is seen at last 
by the throng to be a tall, spare and not un- 
handsome fellow. Treated in a way that 
would turn a small man’s head, he speaks, 
when quiet finally obtains, as if speaking in 
public had been his practice for years. His 
voice was musical, his body under command, 
and he spoke, not of Hobson, but of the 
bravery of the enlisted men, of the marines, 
of Jack. In club, in house, on the platform, 
New York has been captured by this young 
man. And it enjoys captivity because it finds 
in this hero of the moment the qualities of 
true greatness. Hobson is more than a naval 
constructor. He is far more than a physically 
brave man. That is New York’s verdict, cal- 
culating Bohemian Gotham’s opinion. 


A Tribute to the Common Schools 

In a most unlooked-for way the war brings 
out a tribute to the common school system. 
The Army and Navy Christian Commission 
furnishes, as is well known, paper and en- 
velopes to enlisted men in the army camps 
and to marines on board the warships. The 
number of envelopes provided to date runs 
into the millions. Each bears upon it a flag 
and the printed address of the International 
Y. M. C. A. Committee in this city. It hap- 
pens that some soldiers among the thousands 
forget to address their letters, or perhaps they 
leave off the State, or maybe letters are ad- 
dressed to soldiers at other camps, or at the 
front, and addresses have moved. So letters 
are returned to writers—in this case the head- 
quarters of the international committee here. 
The first thing about these returned letters is, 
there are few of them, when one considers 
the number written. The next is that prac- 
tically all of them are well written—the words 
are correctly spelled, the grammar is good, 
the penmanship indicates familiarity with 
pens, there are few blots and erasures, and in 
about nineteen in every twenty there is that 
general style whieh proves at a glance the 
intellectual quality of the writers. These 
writers come from every part of the country— 
are a fair average. No one supposes them to 
be college men. They must be the product of 
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the common schools. A curious indicator is 
this. And yet it is fair and wonderfully elo- 
quent of general American culture. It clearly 
connects the common school system with the 
results achieved by the man behind the gun. 


The Smoldering Popular Wrath 

If the people of New York stood less in awe 
of the political machine as a voting power 
they would nominate Theodore Roosevelt for 
governor. They need educating, first on their 
own capabilities, and second on how to get 
voters to the polls. The canal disclosures 
startle, but they do not inspire. People re- 
gard themselves as helpless. Let it be ex- 
plained that New York decided to spend 
$9,000,000 on the enlargement of her canal 
system. It appearing that the money was 
being spent unwisely, the governor appointed 
a committee to look into it. This committee 
finds several millons to have been spent in an 
unwarranted manner, and at least $1,000,000 
in an illegal manner, or worse. The governor 
has the report published, and calls upon the 
attorney general to take criminal action if 
warranted. The governor himself, on moral 
grounds, and two Republican officials, perhaps 
on criminal grounds, are responsible; that 
is, they are outwardly so. Really the boss 
system, the spoils system, Plattism, are re- 
sponsible. There is a tremendous under- 
current in favor of Theodore Roosevelt for 
governor. The only reason it does not break 
loose and carry all before it is the fear that 
voters will not come to the polls, that a cam- 
paign of bluster may result, with defeat at the 
end. Fires are smoldering. The canal report 
is but a few days old. Roosevelt has been 
censured by Alger but once. If Alger cen- 
sures him a second time, or if the attorney- 
general thinks the two Republican machine 
officials cannot be reached, the flame may 
break out, and people beyond our borders 
will see Roosevelt elected whether he wants 
to be or not. The people of New York are 
just now in mood to smash something, and 
they would begin if they had a little more 
courage and a little more education. 


Manhattan’s School Lecture System 

The old New York, now Manhattan borough, 
inaugurated in its school system a lecture 
bureaufor parents. Lecturers aredrawn from 
all walks, and are paid extremely small sums 
per night—a few dollars only, many lecturers 
getting little more than enough to pay car- 
fares and the dinner to which they always treat 
themselves in the spring. The lectures are 
free to patrons of the schools. They are 
given in the school buildings. The city bears 
the little cost there is. A report for last year 
has just been made. It shows that there are 
now forty-one lecture centers, with an attend- 
ance last year of over 500,000, an increase of 
82,000 over the preceding year. This is re- 
markable when it is remembered that war 
news was uppermost in the public mind dur- 
ing fully one-third of the year. The subjects of 
the lectures cover the field of an intelligent 
man’s interests and occupations —art, the 
sciences, travel, government, care of the sick, 
X-ray, astronomy, natural history, poetry, 
architecture, music, what is a bank, the 
Nicaraugua Canal, earthquakes—practically 
everything. There were 1,600 lectures given 
in all, and at the close a dinner was tendered 
by the lecturers to the superintendent. 
The attendance is increasing, and the 
character of the lectures is improving. The 
purpose is educational, along the same lines 
as those followed by Dr. Strong in his old 
Evangelical Alliance and to be followed by 
his League for Social Service, but in a differ- 
ent way. Entertainment is provided for those 
who stand much in need of it. Interest is 
awakened as well as minds instructed. The 
cost to the city is small, the benefit great. The 
plan.is capable of being put into operation in 
many cities. CAMP. 





We have greatly suffered from the loss of 
that which formed the conspicuous glory of 
the evangelical temperament. We have lost 
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its severity, and we have lost its joy. We 
need the basis of severity. And we need also 
that extraordinary joy which possesses the 
heart of man in the belief in the full and un- 
merited redemption which the pure love of 
God has brought to him.—Canon Gore. 





Mission Work at Yale 


BY C. 8, THOMPSON 


In view of recent criticisms of the moral in- 
fluence at Yale University the subjoined par- 
agraph, which appeared inthe New York Sun 
not long ago, is worthy of more than passing 
notice: 

New Haven, Yale under-graduates, alumni 
and their friends will be asked soon to sub- 
scribe $10,000 for the erection of a Yale evan 
gelistic home in the heart of the slums of this 
city. Owing to the rapid growth of the Yale 
mission ...an enlarged modern building 
is necessary in order to establish the work, as 
desired, on a permanent basis. 

Yale men, therefore, are interested not only 
in football, baseball, track athletics and boat- 
ing, but also in practical missionary work. 
More than fifty students each collegiate year 
since 1888 have volunteered to help, person- 
ally, to spread Christianity among a poorly- 
educated and largely foreign population. 
From a missionary fund of $1,200 pledged 
annually by the college men, the sum of $500 
is given to support the evangelistic home. 

The value of the Yale mission lies, first, 
in the actual results in the lives of reformed 
men; second, in the reflex influence upon the 
students themselves. In anticipation of this 
second result the first evangelistic home was 
established ten years ago in the worst police 
district of New Haven. Here, on the top floor 
of a crowded tenement, the youthful mission- 
aries started what is now a prominent feature 
of college life. Asaform of practical Chris- 
tianity the mission work appeals strongly to 
the under-graduates. In many instances the 
students do not favor the weekly campus 
prayer meeting, but they find the slum work 
attractive and interesting. Numbers of young 
men who have drifted out of sympathy with 
the Christian work in the college in this way 
have been led back into active service. Al- 
though only a minority help personally, the 
sentiment of the university is practically 
unanimous in favor of the mission movement. 
An illustration of this feeling was shown the 
past winter, when the missions committee, 
which has direct supervision of the home, ap- 
pealed to the under-graduates to help in a series 
of Saturday night entertainments. In answer, 
singers from the glee club, players from the 
banjo club and even speakers from the debat- 
ing union, the representative young men of 
the college, offered their services and thereby 
made these meetings a success. 

Even from a political standpoint the experi- 
ence is valuable. At the outset, for example, 
the young men get a vastly broader concep- 
tion of life. Visiting the tenements in sum- 
mer and winter, listening to the story of a 
broken-hearted wife, helping to reform the 
drunkard or professional begger, these hu- 
man, dramatic incidents, gathered by personal 
observation, enable the men as writers, edi- 
tors, thinkers and statesmen in later years to 
discuss with better understanding and for the 
greater benefit of their country the problems 
of labor, the liquor traffic and the enlighten- 
ment of thousands of ignorant voters in over- 
crowded cities. 

What result does the mission work accom- 
plish religiouswise? Let Mr. D. B, Eddy, 
chairman of the 1898 missions committee, re- 
ply: “‘No words can state too strongly the 
result of the work upon the college and upon 
the students who have been regularly in touch 
with the mission during the past year. The 
chairman and the committee of fifteen, together 
with a score of men most actively interested, 
testify alike that no influence for good in all 
their under-graduate life has been of equal 
power with this work.’ 
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Religious Life in American Colleges and Universities 


Inquiries were recently sent by the editor 
of The Congregationalist to several well- 
known preachers whose services are often 
called for by leading colleges and universi- 
ties. Our purpose, as will be seen, was to 
secure information concerning the present 
day attitude of educated young men and 
women toward the Christian faith. The 
questions follow, and replies are printed 
below from the following persons: Rev. Ly- 
man Abbott, D. D., pastor of Plymouth 
Chureb, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Rev. Amory H. 
Bradford, D D., pastor of First Church, 
Montclair, N. J.; Rev. H. P. Dewey, pastor 
of South Church, Concord, N. H.; Rev. E. 
Winchester Donald, D. D., Trinity Church, 
Boston; Rev. Henry van Dyke, D. D., Brick 
Chureb, New York; Pres. George Harris, 
D. D., Andover Theological Seminary; Rev. 
Alexander McKenzie, D.D., First Church, 
Cambridge; Rev. S. D. McConnell, D. D., 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn; Rev. 
Pp. 8. Moxom, D. D., South Church, Spring- 
field. 


Your experience as frequent preacher to the 
students in many of our colleges and universities 
during the last decade must, we think, have given 
you information respecting the present day atti- 


tude of educated young men and women toward 
Christianity which, if made public, would be of 
encouragement to the Christian Church and to 
parents and Christian educators. 

We should appreciate brief replies from you to 
the following questions: 

What is the attitude of the under-graduate stu- 
dent of today toward Christianity? 

What is the attitude of the average professor 
toward Christianity? 

What aspect or phase of historic Christianity 
appeals most to the average college student of 
today? 

What objections do you find it most necessary to 
answer and meet? . 

If there has been any change of attitude during 
the past decade, what is it? 

Does your experience warrant you in expressing 
an opinion as to the comparative merits of compul- 
sory and voluntary attendance of students on reli- 
gious services? 

How many Sundays, on an average, during the 
last five years have you given to ministration to 
college students, and what reasons, in your opin- 
ion, justify a pastor in giving such a proportion of 
his strength to that work ? 








I have no such knowledge of the opinions 
of the educated young men and young women 
of today as would justify me in saying what 
is the attitude of the average under-graduate 
student of today toward Christianity. Such 
knowledge as I possess on that subject is de- 
rived from some religious ministry in perhaps 
half a dozen colleges, all of them, with one 
exception, east of the Great Lakes. In sev- 
eral of these colleges this ministry has in- 
volved’ personal conferences with students, 
sometimes in groups, sometimes with individ- 
uals. I have had such personal conferences 
with something like a thousand students, 
young men and young women, during the last 
eight or ten years. So far as I can give any 
answer to your questions based on this ex- 
perience, the answer would be briefly as fol- 
lows: 

Students, so far as I know their mind, think 
less about Christianity as a system, either of 
doctrine or of ethics, than they do about 
Jesus Christ. Their attitude of mind toward 
him is one of reverential respect and oftex of 
admiration, amounting almost, if not quite, to 
adoration. But I should say that they look 
upon him rather as a great teacher whose 
pupils they desire to be, or as a great example 


whose life and character they wish to imitate,’ 


than as a sacrifice for sin or even as a living 
power making the will of his followers strong 
for righteousness. It is this aspect of Christ 
as a living teacher and a living example 
which I should think appeals most to the 
students, so far as I know them. 

The chief objection to Christianity as a sys- 
tem of doctrine is that which grows out of 
what is popularly called the supernatural. 
Their collegiate studies lead them to regard 
life as a regular and orderly development. 
The theology which they have imbibed—or 
perhaps I should say framed for themselves— 
leads them to regard religion as a series of 
divine interventions. They find it difficult, if 
not impossible, to reconcile the, theological 
philosophy of life with the scientific or aca- 
demic philosophy of life, and so difficult, if 
not impossible, to retain the religious faith 
which seems to them inextricably interwoven 
with these theological conceptions. Our first 
duty toward them is to show that spiritual 
faith, while it transcends the scientific reason, 
is not irrational. 

Whether there has been any change of atti- 
tude, and if so what, during the past ten 
years, I am not prepared to say; but compar- 
ing what I have known of college life dur- 
ing the last ten years with my own recollec- 
tion of college life over forty years ago I 
should say that in the last half-century there 
has come up a great increase of interest in 
the ethical and practical aspects of Christian- 
ity, that there is in the colleges of today 
much less intellectual indifference, but also 
much more intellectual uncertainty, respect- 
ing even what are regarded fundamental doc- 
trines of the Christian Church. 

I have seen something of the effect both 
of compulsory and voluntary attendance at 
chapel services. The attendance is, I pre- 
sume, less in numbers under the voluntary 
system, though it so happens that on Sun- 
day the college chapel, both at Harvard and 
at Cornell, where the voluntary system is 
adopted, has always been overcrowded, and 
students have been turned away from the 
door. The attention is certainly much more 
reverent and interested under the voluntary 
than under the compulsory system. It seems 
to me, so far as I can judge, that the volun- 
tary system develops a more natural and 
healthful religious life. Any college so situ- 
ated that it is able to provide preachers from 
outside, whose coming will attract students, 
will, I think, find the voluntary much better 
than the compulsory method, at least so far 
as Sabbath services are concerned. I should 
not be prepared to express an opinion re- 
specting those colleges which by reason of 
their location or their means are compelled 
to rely wholly upon the president and mem- 
bers of the faculty for the conduct of the 
church services. This is not because resident 
professors might not be as able preachers as 
any from without, but because of the diffi- 
culty inherent in the endeavor of the same 
person to act as a teacher through the week 
and as a preacher on the Sabbath day, and the 
still greater difficulty inherent in the attempt 
of the same person to act as an administrator 
through the week and a preacher on the Sab- 
bath day. 

I am glad that you have opened your col- 
amns to a consideration of this subject, and I 
hope that others may be able to give you more 
light upon it than I am able to do. 

LYMAN ABBOTT. 


I usually give about five Sundays in each 
year to preaching in institutions of learning. 
To do that I have almost entirely given up ex- 
changing pulpits. I justify myself in giving 
so much time to college preaching on the 
ground that many of our own young people 
are in college, and also on the ground that 


‘those to whom students will listen ought to 


regard themselves as divinely called to this 
work. I believe that my own people very 
generally agree with me in this opinion. 

The average undergraduate has a profound 
admiration for reality in everything, espe- 
cially in religion, and when he finds it gives it 
reverent attention. This is equally true of 
the professors. They glorify genuineness but 
have no patience with anything else. The 
doctrine of the kingdom of God seems to me 
to have peculiar attractions for thoughtful 
young men and women, and should, in my 
opinion, be more generally preached. 

I do not find that any one form of doubt dis- 
tinguishes our time. It seems to me far more 
an age of inquiry than of doubt. In my opin- 
ion no general rule can be adopted regulating 
attendance at chapel. In some institutions it 
should be compulsory, in others voluntary. 

No work in my ministerial life is more en- 
couraging than that among college students, 
and I believe that the educated young men of 
our time are hospitable to all that is essential 
in the teachings of Christ and glad to acknowl- 
edge his leadership. 

AmoryY H. BRADFORD, 


The present attitude to Christianity as- 
sumed by the’ student body in our higher 
institutions of learning is one to give encour- 
agement. At the Sunday evening chapel serv- 
ice at one of our oldest and most revered 
colleges every student may usually be found 
in his seat. There is no temptation to take 
advantage of allowable “‘cuts.’’ The attend- 
ance, nominally compulsory, is in reality vol- 
untary. The tribute is very evidently to the 
man who has a marvelous power of attracting 
young men. It is also to the religion which 
he brings in direct and simple application to 
the siudent life, and so it may be taken as ex- 
pressive of a prevailing disposition, which 
waits only for the right appeal and, hearing 
it, is quick in responding. The announce- 
ment is made that of the under-graduates of 
another ,leading college sixty per cent. are 
professing Christians. The statement will 
have more significance when it is known that 
a secret fraternity representing the greater 
social forces in this institution is largely com- 
posed of men who are members of churches. 

It is particularly reassuring that there isa 
decided lift in the moral tone of the college 
world. Breaches of discipline are not so 
numerous nor so flagrant. There is some 
dissipation still, but it inclines to the more 
refined forms, and has less self-respect. Haz- 
ing is well-nigh extinct, and is sporadic at the 
worst. Cribbing, once looked upon as the 
art of lawful plundering, is rapidly losing 
caste. The college conscience is asserting 
itself and is becoming a recognized power: 
The professor is ceasing to play the role of 
detective, and, with the departure of the idea 
that the faculty is a police force, there is a 
growing friendliness between master and 
pupil which acts like magic upon all the 
moral sentiments. This is strikingly ilius- 
trated in one of the colleges in which the 
honor system, by-its success, has come to be 
regarded no longer as an experiment. 

The attitude of many of the professors to 
Christianity is one of passive acquiescence. 
There are numerous and pronounced excep- 
tions, but it is to be regretted that more of the 
teaching force do not avail themselves of the 
opportunity at their command of exerting a 
positive influence. 

It seems to me that the phase of historic 
Christianity which most commands the stu- 
dent mind is the moral grandeur of the man- 
hood of Jesus. The objections that greatly 
disturb are hardly to be distinguished from 
those that are raised by the honest and 
thoughtful everywhere. The student is a 
reader of current literature; he knows what 
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the world is thinking. He ponders evolution ; 
itis up for discussion in the classroom. He 
is not unaware of the general drifts of the 
higher criticism. His problems are the prob- 
lems of the times. But the thing that most 
unsettles him is the thing that still faces him 
when college doors are closed behind—the dis- 
parity, which he is keen in seeing and often 
exaggerates, between profession and practice. 

I am disposed to think that compulsory 
attendance upon religious services, provided 
they can be made attractive, is advisable, at 
least in the college proper. And it is alto- 
gether likely that if a census of the under- 
graduates could be taken a majority would 
be found to oppose the introduction of the 
voluntary system. The more expedient cus- 
tom for the college may be less well adapted 
to the university. 

During the past five years I have spent fif- 
teen Sundays at institutions of learning and 
twice have been in residence for several days, 
preaching and meeting the students in per- 
sonal interviews. Justification for the time 
taken from the home pastorate by a minister 
upon these errands is that the colleges have 
a claim upon the churches which, as friends 
of education, they ought not to ignore; that 
the congregation which assembles in a col- 
lege chapel presents an unequaled oppor- 
tunity for seed-sowing that may bring an im- 
measurable harvest; and that having come 
into immediate relations with the multitudes 
of eager, aspiring, capable lives the minister 
feels the spur of the contact, and returns to 
the routine and commonplace of his regular 
work with new zest and courage, believing 
more firmly in God and in men. 

H. P. DEWEY. 


I fear that my reply to your questions will 
be disappointing, for I have found that the 
attitude of students towards worship and re- 
ligion is exactly that of other people. After 
a somewhat long experience as preacher 
to Harvard University and as occasional 
preacher at other colleges, I am inciined to 
say that the whole subject of religion and 
worship should be treated in a college pre- 
cisely as it is in the world at large, with this 
exception: that the form of presenting the 
truth should be adapted to an audience that is 
substantially homogeneous as respects culture 
and education. 

Replying to the question, Has there been 
any change of attitude during the decade 
which is past? I believe that the tide setting 
away from religion and the church has ceased 
to ebb, although I cannot say that it has yet 
begun to return. For twenty years we have 
had preached to us the gospel of the body, 
with the result that more care is taken of the 
body than ever before. Athletic sports, phys- 
ical exercise, sanitary appliances for protecting 
both public buildings and private residences 
are the outcomes of the new value set upon 
physical health. But the question is now be- 
ginning to be asked, What is the value of a 
strong and healthy body if there be no spirit 
resident in it to control and direct it? What 
is the value of the home, protected against the 
invasion of malign germs, if there be not 
enough of love and industry and unselfishness 
and sacrifice in it to keep its atmosphere sweet 
and true? So soon as these questions are 
widely asked, as evidently they will be, 
we shall see a return to religion and the 
church. 

I am, and have long been, unalterably of the 
opinion that compulsory attendance of stu- 
dents on religious worship is a pernicious 
mistake. A map cannot be compelled to wor- 
ship, and any attempt, however sincere and 
well-meaning, to compel him to do sois doomed 
to failure. I should, however, like to see in- 
struction in the Hebrew Scriptures made com- 
pulsory, on the ground that ignorance of the 
Bible is the mark of an uneducated man. 

I cannot state how many Sundays I have 
given during the past five years to ministration 
to college students, but I have given a good 
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many. The reasons which justify a minister 
in giving of his strength and time to preach- 
ing to students must obviously depend upon 
circumstances. Situated as I have been for 
the last six years, it has been comparatively 
easy for me, without neglecting my own pul- 
pit, to serve as preacher at Harvard. What 
would be the consequences to one’s own par- 
ish of prolonged absence from it, due to its re- 
moteness from the college to which the minis- 
ter gives his services, I cannot say. 

To end where I began, I am firmly of the 
opinion that students are like everybody else 
in the matter of attachment to or alienation 
from religion and public worship. 

E. WINCHESTER DONALD. 


I shall try to answer your inquiries as 
briefly and clearly as possible, beginning with 
the last question, which will explain and ex- 
cuse the personal tone of this letter. 

1. During the last five years I have given, 
on an average, one Sunday in every month to 
work among ‘college students. It seems to 
me the most important and interesting work 
that I have been permitted to do. So far 
from interfering with regular pastoral work 
it has been a help and inspiration to it. To 
come into close touch with young men is a 
mental and moral tonic. I have reeeived far 
more than I have given in this service. 

2. The attitude of the students toward Chris- 
tianity is respectful, interested, unpreju- 
diced and earnest, very critical of conven- 
tionalities and very sympathetic towards 
realities. There is a good deal of honest 
doubt ‘but little hostile skepticism, and the 
wish to believe is strong and widespread. I 
do not include in this description the small 
class of gilded and giddy youths who profess 
indifference to religion as a sort of fashion- 
able distinction. 

3. The professors are, in the main, ready 
to do all that they can to make Christianity 
really effective among the students. There 
are some whose conservative instincts make 
them a little doubtful about the new forms of 
religious life in the colleges, but when a thing 
has proved its value they are glad to help it. 
Many of them are active, steady workers in 
the cause of true religion. The personal in- 
fluence of such men is powerful among the 
students. They make disciples. There are, 
on the contrary, a few professors who are 
supercilious towards religion and who, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, act as a moral frost 
on the characters that come within close range 
of their personality. But these men are de- 
cidedly exceptions to the rule. The average 
is not much reduced by their presence. A 
college professor has, perhaps; the best chance 
in the world to make his life a positive force 
on the side of vita) Christianity. There are 
many men who see this opportunity and use 
it. 

4, The element of Christianity which ap- 
peals most strongly to the college students of 
today is the person of Jesus Christ as the 
revelation of the divine in and to and for the 
human. The desire to return to his life and 
character as the center of Christianity and 
the purpose to apply his teaching more di- 
rectly to modern life mark the change of at- 
titude in regard to religion which has come 
during recent years. 

5. The preacher to college students today 
must learn to concentrate on Christ. He 
must also speak the language of the nine- 
teenth century. He must also love men, all 
kinds of men, just because of their humanity. 
And, finally, he must try to tell them just 
what it means to believe in Christ altogether 
and just what Christ has for them to do now. 

The preacher who will do this will find 
among the college students an audience to 
make his heart warm and fill him with new 
faith and hope for the future of Christianity. 

HENRY VAN DYKE, 


College students in church are very much 
like other people in church. There are no 
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congregations more attentive than thefsolid 
body of young men at Yale, Dartmouth, Wil- 
liams and Amherst. They are interested in 
sermons which present religious truth with 
reality, clearness and impressiveness. They 
listen as attentively to sermons on “the peace 
of God ” and “ Christ seeking the lost’’ as to 
sermons which are distinctively ethical and 
practical. The four sermons I preached at 


Harvard last year I preached also at the Pied-, 


mont Church in Worcester, and they seemed 
to produce about the same impression on both 
congregations. One on‘ ‘‘the remission of 
sins’’ awakened more interest than the others 
in both places. 


The attitude of students towards Christian-. 


ity is an attitude of respect, of acceptance and, 
in many cases, of personal faith and active 
service. Of course there are exceptions to 
this as in every community. The great major- 
ity are not in an attitude of hostility, criticism 
nor objection. I think it is a mistake to dis- 
cuss objections, for the reason that only a very 
few would be interested. Presentation of pos- 
itive truth translated into terms of experience 
should be the method in all pulpits. 

As to the attitude of the ‘average professor ” 
(if there is such a creature), I suppose it is 
about the same as that of other intelligent 
men, that is, various, many being religious, 
a few non-religious, a very few anti-religious. 

The comparative merits of compulsory and 
voluntary attendance on religious services | 
have had little opportunity to observe, as I have 
conducted morning prayers only at Harvard, 
and have not even been present at that service 
in any other college. At Harvard, where at- 
tendance is voluntary, the numbers vary, sel- 
dom falling below 100 and sometimes rising 
to 300. All enter heartily into the service, 
and listen with both ears to the remarks 
which are made. I prize that opportunity of 
speaking a few moments to a single point 
more than in any other public address. The 
Sunday congregations under both systems are 
decorous and attentive, and the visiting 
preacher sees little, if any, difference, except 
a larger number where attendance is required. 

5 GEORGE HARRIS. 


It is impossible to answer your questions 
with definiteness. .The great increase in 
the demands made upon students in their 
studies, with the rare and brief opportunity 
for special work and the sense of the need of 
making the most of their time in college, 
seems to bring religion into an inferior place, 
so far as activity is concerned. Students, 
men and women, have not time for all they 
wish to do, and faculties are remorseless in 
their demands. The claims of Christ and the 
church have little recognition in the assign- 
ment of work and the presenting of electives. 
This interferes greatly with an active Christian 
life. It need not do so, but it does, and quite 
naturally. I[ do not think the student means 
to be untrue to his faith, and perhaps he is 
not. But he must do his college work. The 
student usually regards Christianity with re- 
spect. But often he has caught the shallow 
demand for charity rather than doctrine, and 
does not see that each is better for the other. 
It is the social and reform side of religion 
which most appeals to him. 

The average professor, in these days of ex- 
treme specialties, does not give much time to 
open, vigorous religious life and work. He 
keeps his personal faith, but says little and 
does less. I think that, as a whole, the pro- 
fessors have little positive religious influ- 
ence. There are notable exceptions. If the 
professors were openly active the condition of 
our colleges would be greatly changed. This 
is a time of the intellectual and scientific life. 
The same change is in the church outside of 
the college. There is much less religious con- 
versation than there was fifty or twenty-five 
years ago. 

I do not find serious objections to Christian- 
ity among students. They have their own mod- 
ern ideas of the Bible and of evangelical truth. 
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But these are not stubborn, andithe mind is 
open to a fair, clear presentation of vital 
truth. The students do not and will not think 
ip the old forms, but they are reached by es- 
sential truth, They hear readily aman whom 
they respect. Their minds are not settled, 
but they are open. The Northfield meetings 
are of great service in keeping up the religious 
feeling and life. 

When the students generally demand a vol- 
untary system of attendance it seems best to 
give it. But so far as attendance goes it works 
padly. It seems the best we can do here, but 
it would be a pity to break up the splendid 
assemblies of Yale. I do not think the stu- 
dents complain much of these, except as they 
are provoked by restless spirits in and without 
the colleges. I have the feeling that not 
enough pains have been taken to give the 
students in colleges the preaching they need. 

] cannot well report the time I give to col- 
leges. Here I always have Harvard and Rad- 
cliffe students, and I serve in{both colleges. I 
go to Yaleand Amherst, Dartmouth, Williams, 
Cornell, Pennsylvania, Bryn “Mawr, etc., 
as I am asked, and of course to Wellesley, 
with which Iam connected. I feel at liberty 
to render all the service of this kind which is 
asked, always with regard to the rights and 
wishes of this parish. Otherwise I preach 
away from my own pulpit very rarely on Sun- 
day. I presume I am at home as much as 
most pastors, but the church understands that I 
am to do this college work?and is?glad to have 
medo it. I declare it the work of the church 
through me. The claims of a college are of im- 
mense force and no man who is ealled to their 
service can disregard the summons. The Har- 
vard students and Radcliffe students are of in- 
estimable value to this church, in our Sunday 
school and at our mission, ete. They tell me 
that they are helped by their church life. I 
have the largest interest in them, and in other 
students, and no part of my{work is more de- 
lightful or remunerative than that which I 
give to them. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE. 


Speaking for myself, my ‘“‘ reasons for giv- 
ing so large a proportion of my strength in 
ministering ‘to college students” is that ‘I 
have frequently been asked to do so by those 
having authority in the case. I think that 
any clergyman may well wait until he is 
asked to undertake the duty. When he is in- 
vited he may well respond, for he may be 
well assured that he would have not been 
asked unless those who know far more about 
students than he does believe that he will be 
of use. 

It is easier to understand than it is to jus- 
tify the presumption that college students 
ought to be in some way specially looked after 
religiously. It is to a large degree a survival 
from the time when education was deemed to 
be a function of the church. We do not 
feel the same solicitude for other classes of 
young men, for clerks, for example, or for 
apprentices, or even for the students at An- 
napolis or West Point. This is, to a great 
extent, due to the persistence of a still strong 
tradition, but it is also partly due to a sort of 
vague feeling that intellectual cultivation in- 
volves a specific spiritual peril. At this point 
you ask me to say a word in reply to your 
questions: What is the attitude of the aver- 
age college professor toward Christianity? 
Is there any change of attitude umong pro- 
fessors or students during the last decade? 

Your first query is not easy to answer. 
The average college professor is very reti- 
cent upon that point. He does not express his 
Opinion upon religious questions freely. In- 
deed it would not be very politic for him to do 
80, as a rule. Many professors are avow- 
edly Christians and churchmen. But I fancy 
the majority are not. It depends a good deal 
upon what department you pursue your in- 
quiries in. In the “ humanities’ very likely 
he is a church member. In the “physical 
Sciences’ very likely he is not. But it does 
hot follow that he is not a religious man. 
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Now in so far as any change has occurred 
within late years I think it is only a part of 
that movement which has caused the study of 
the humanities to be slighted and the study 
of science to be exalted. 

From the time of St. Augustine until the 
present generation ‘faith’ has been com- 
monly thought of as the docile intellectual ac- 
ceptance of a set of coherent propositions. 
These propositions concerned an area into 
which science enters with reluctance. But 
that habit of mind has now come to dominate 
all the intelligent world. When ‘Cardinal 
Newman opened his mind so frankly in his 
apology, he said: ‘*‘ My quarrel was with lib- 
eralism, and by that | mean the whole move- 
ment of the educated world.’”’ This goes to 
the heart of the situation. 

My only personal contact with under-grad- 
uates has been at Harvard during two terms 
as one of the staff of university preachers. 
Five-sixths of the students who came to me 
came with the same difficulty. Could they, 
with the intellectual doubtfulness in which 
they found themselves, honestly continue to 
avow themselves Christians and remain mem- 
bers of the church? ‘There seemed to me to 
be no question concerning their earnest-mind- 
edness. They were all ready to express their 
deep reverence for the person of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. They were all moved by a 
very manifest enthusiasm of humanity, but 
they could not say the creeds or subscribe to 
the confessions. Were they Christians or 
were they not? This was what they them- 
selves wished to know. 

My reply to them was, in general, that 
“faith” is not an intellectual act but a 
moral one. It is not the determination to be- 
lieve certain things to be true, but the moral 
determination to trust one’s fortunes to the 
good. But what if the church insist, as a 
condition of receiving them, that they should 
tacitly give their subscription to propositions 
which seemed to them either untrue or un- 
knowable? The only reply is, so much 
the worse for the church. But I think this 
difficulty is slowly straightening itself out. 
On the one hand, the “church idea,” that 
is, the necessity of a ‘“‘corporation for the 
promotion of righteousness,’ is being more 
and more realized. On the other hand, the 
ethical content of the gospel of Christ is be- 
coming more and more evident. By the ex- 
ploitation of these two facts relief has al- 
ready begun to come. 

As to the “comparative merits of compul- 
sory and voluntary attendance of students 
upon religious services,”’ it seems to me there 
ought to be but one opinion. Whenever reli- 
gion attempts to be anything other than vol- 
untary it ceases to be religion altogether. It 
may be valuable for other purposes or for 
other ends, but religion it is not. Compul- 
sion, however disguised or however judi- 
ciously applied, must in the nature of things 
defeat its own end. When the university has 
provided fitting place, time and opportunity 
for worship it has gone as far as it has any 
right to go. The experience at Harvard, with 
which I am familiar, has shown abundantly 
that a larger percentage of students will go 
to chapel daily of their own choice than will 
go of any other class of young men in the 
community. More than this no one has any 
right to expect. What proportion of clerks 
or business men or soldiers go to church 
daily to say their prayers? And are these 
men any more engrossed with their duties 
than are students ? S. D. McCoNnNELL. 


1. The attitude of the under-graduate student 
toward Christianity is at once more intel» 
lectual and more sympathetic, as a rule, than 
in former times. This is true especially of 
the larger universities; the smaller colleges 
have always been under a distinctly religious 
influence, and most of them have been ad- 
ministered by more or less zealous represen- 
tatives of some religious denomination. Of 
course, in a large body of students, there is 
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always a considerable number not specially 
interested in the church, but I think that 
among students there is more earnest thought 
on the essential facts and principles of Chris- 
tianity and a deeper intellectual and personal 
interest in them than formerly was the 
case. 

2. What I have said of the student may be 
said even more positively of “the average 
professor.’’ Twenty or twenty-five years ago 
professors who more or less openly repudi- 
ated Christianity were not uncommon, espe- 
cially in the larger universities. Today the 
attitude of even non-Christian teachers is 
more respectful to Christianity and more 
sympathetic toward the problems of the spir- 
itual life. 

3. The phase of-historic Christianity which 
appeals most to the average student of today 
is that presented in the personality and ex- 
press teachings of Jesus Christ. While I 
think dogmatic presentations of Christianity 
have less hold upon the student’s mind than 
formerly, Christ himself makes a stronger 
appeal and exerts a more powerful influence. 
Often students who decline to avow them- 
selves adherents of any particular church 
show a great deal of intellectual and moral 
sympathy with the person and words of 
Jesus. 

4. The objections I have most often met are 
against theological interpretations of God and 
Christ and the world. Often students have 
presented difficulties of a purely philosophical 
character. These one must always expect 
among those whose minds are awakening toa 
perception of the deeper problems with respect 
to God and man’s relations tohim. Asarule, 
the objections urged are valid only against 
certain forms of theological interpretation, 
though sometimes they strike deeper; but I 
have almost never met a case of positive and 
confirmed infidelity among students. 

5. The change of attitude toward Christian- 
ity during the past decade among students is 
sufficiently indicated by what I have already 
said. 

6. Where the method of voluntary attend- 
ance at religious services has been fully 
adopted, as in Harvard, the immediate result 
has been lessened audiences. But there has 
been a considerable recovery from the first de- 
cline, and the attendance has been of greater 
value from the point of view of practical reli- 
gion. I am quite willing to concede that there 
may be institutions of learning in which com- 
pulsory attendance during the Freshman year 
may be desirable, but, on the whole, it is my 
conviction that it is better in most cases to 
make the attendance voluntary and then to 
develop free religious activity among the stu- 
dents. Todo this requires some system like 
that carried on so successfully at Harvard, 
and which is being adopted in part at some 
other colleges and universities. During the 
next year the preachers at Cornell will be ex- 
pected to spend at least eight days at the uni- 
versity, every one of which will afford an op- 
portunity for the preacher to have personal 
intercourse with the students. 

7. During the last five years I have given 
from eight to ten Sundays each year “to min- 
istration to college students.”” My people rec- 
ognize the importance of this work and have 
cordially allowed me todo it. It is good both 
for minister and for students that those in the 
active pastorate should do more or less of this 
work. The official college pastor almost in- 
evitably becomes too academic in his manner 
and methods, and sometimes his service be- 
comes largely perfunctory. The pastor of a 
church brings the freshness and the practical 
touch of a man engaged in the varied work of 
the pastorate. The ministry of men from dif- 
ferent denominations has a tendency to de- 
velop breadth of understanding and sympathy 
in the students, to give them a sense of prac- 
tical Christian unity and to emphasize in their 
minds those spiritual and moral truths which 
are fundamental and universal in their sig- 
nificance. Puitirp STAFFORD Moxom. 
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THE HOME 
Prayer During War 


Father of mercies, Heavenly Friend! 
We seek thy gracious throne; 

‘To thee our faltering prayers ascend, 
Our fainting hearts are known. 


From blasts that chill, from suns that smite, 
From every plague that harms ; 

In camp and march, in siege and fight, 
Protect our men at arms! 


Though from our darkened lives they take 
What makes our life most dear, 

We yield them for their country’s sake 
With no relenting tear. 


Our blood their flowing veins will shed, 
Their wounds our breasts will share; 
O save us from the woes we dread, 
O grant us strength to bear! 


Let each unhallowed cause that brings 
The stern destroyer cease, 

The flaming angel fold his wings, 
And seraphs whisper peace! 


Thine are the scepter and the sword, 
Stretch forth thy mighty hand; 
Reign thou, our kingless nation’s Lord, 
Rule thou our throneless land! 
—O. W. Holmes. 





Under the Apple Boughs 


An afternoon as ripe with heat 
As might the golden pippin be 
With mellowness if at my feet 
It dropped now from the apple tree 
My hammock swings in lazily. 


The boughs about me spread a shade 
That shields me from the sun, but weaves 
With breezy shuttles through the leaves 
Blue rifts of skies, to gleam and fade 
Upon the eyes that only see 
Just of themselves, all drowsily. 


Above me drifts the fallen skein 

Of some tired spider, looped and blown, 
As fragile as a strand of rain, 

Across the air, and upward thrown 

By breaths of hayfields newly mown— 
Se glimmering it is and fine 
I doubt these drowsy eyes of mine. 


Far off and faint, as voices pent 
In mines and heard from underground, 
Come murmurs as of discontent, 
And clamorings of sullen sound 
The city sends me as, I guess, 
To vex me, though they do but bless 
Me in my drowsy fastnesses. 


I have no care. I only know 
My hammock hides and holds me here 
In lands of shade a prisoner ; 
While lazily the breezes blow 
Light leaves of sunshine over me, 
And back and forth and to and fro 
I swing, enwrapped in some hushed glee, 
Smiling at all things drowsily. 
—J. W. Riley. 





In the pathetic list of the dead, 
transmitted from the front and 
printed in the daily newspapers, among 
cases of typhoid and yellow fever is found 
the record that Private —— of the Second 
Massachusetts died of nostalgia. Now 
nostalgia is nothing more nor less than 
homesickness, or in its extreme form, in 
which, no doubt, it was in this particular 
case the cause of death, “a severe and 
sometimes fatal form of melancholia, due 
to homesickness.’””’ We who love the 
home would not wish it to be forgotten 
in camp and field, but it is with an added 
pity that we recognize the fervor of long. 
ing for it which often lies deep in the 


Nostalgia 
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hearts of seemingly cold mannered and 
irreverent men, and which, in morbid 
form, no doubt, brought death to one of 
ourbrave soldiers. Anincident like thisis 
a call to us to make homes worthy of love 
which is an inspiration on fields of war 
and finds solace in loneliness by magnify- 
ing every grace of home and dear ones. 
We mothers, sisters, wives are proud of 
those whose thoughts come back to us 
from strange shores. It is for us so to 
live that there shall be no gulf between 
their ideal of home and the reality. 





How to Use a Public Library 


BY HERBERT PUTNAM 





A person coming to 
a library is either 
in search of informa- 
tion or in search 
merely of “‘some- 
thing to read.” He 
s equally entitled to 
| a welcome in either 
/ case. But his method 
| of procedure should 

be very different 
when on the latter quest than when on 
the former. If he wishes merely an en- 
gaging book that will rest him or distract 
him or amuse him, his first inquiry should 
be for the ‘open shelves,’ for open 
shelves, containing at least a selection of 
books suited to just such needs as his, are 
becoming almost a conventional depart- 
ment in public libraries. They rarely, to 
be sure, comprise much beyond fiction 
(and the belles-lettres generally), biogra- 
phy and travels, with perhaps the light- 
est of light science. But it is just these 
books, representing the personal in emo- 
tion or experience, that such a reader 
will find to his purpose. If there are no 
open shelves he may have recourse to the 
most open (in countenance) of the at- 
tendants. If he happen on even a cus- 
tomary average of the obliging, and is 
candid as to his own tastes, he will be 
likely to get a suggestion that may save 
him much poring of catalogues. 

But if he comes in search of informa- 
tion he is not merely “‘after a book”’; he 
is, as it were, proposing to play upon an 
instrument. There is a technique to be 
acquired, and the sooner he acquires it 
the less will he be afflicted with discord— 
to wit: delay and wasted effort. To put 
it a little differently, there are tools a 
certain familiarity with which is indis- 
pensable to the proper use of the library. 
This does not involve technical knowl- 
edge of “library science’’; it necessi- 
tates merely a few inquiries of the at- 
tendants and an endeavor to ascertain 
what ‘library science” has done to pro- 
vide for the unscientific an explanation 
of the contents of the library. That so 
many peopie are content to blunder along 
ineptly, wastefully and at hazard, merely 
through contempt of such preliminaries 
or in indifference to them, is to the libra- 
rian matter of incessant wonder. 

Now the questions are these (seizing 
upon the first available attendant): 

1. What portions of your collections 
may I consult directly on the shelves ? 

2. How are these classified ? 

3. Whereare the reference books proper: 
indexes, dictionaries, cyclopedias, atlases, 
manuals ? 
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4. Have you a single catalogue of the 
entire collection? Is this on cards or in 
book form? Is it in a single alphabet? 
How shall I find in it a particular book, 
knowing only its title? “How a book 
whose author I know, but of whose pre. 
cise title I am uncertain? How all the 
books by a particular author? How all 
the books on a particular subject ? 

5. I may wish to look up a subject that 
has not been treated in book form, or to 
follow down to date a subject on which 
nothing in book form has recently ap. 
peared. How can I find quickly what has 
appeared in the magazines ? in the news. 
papers ? 

These are a minimum of the questions 
that a person intending to use the li. 
brary for information should ask of the 
administration. He may save hours in 
the end by devoting a half-hour to them 
at the outset. And they are questions 
which he has a right to ask and with 
which he has the best right to occupy the 
time of the attendants, and which the 
attendants with cheerful (perhaps sur. 
prised) alacrity will delightedly answer, 

Now the answers that he will receive 
are apt to be such as these: 

1. (a) (If the library is small and liber. 
ally administered.) The entire collection 
is accessible to you on the shelves; or (b) 
(if the library is large) the reference 
books are accessible on the sheives; the 
rest must be called for on slips such as 
you find on the tables. These slips liave 
a space for the ‘‘call number” of the 
book, and in general no more than this is 
required. But if there is space for au. 
thor and title, by all means note that too. 
The particular book may be out, and, 
knowing the author and title, the at 
tendant may suggest a substitute. Ina 
well-ordered library, unless at the mo-. 
ment the pressure of demand is too great, 
he will certainly do so. 

2. The classification of the books will 
not practically concern you unless you 
are to have access to the shelves. But 
if you are to have such access—even if 
but to a section of the collection, as the 
reference books—by all means ask to see 
the “‘scheme of classification,’’ consider 
for yourself how it deals with subjects 
you are, or may be, interested in, and, if 
permitted, compare with it the books as 
they stand on the shelves. 

There are very few mental exercises so 
serviceable as the study of a system of 
classification, and if the system be both 
comprehensive and scientific you will, by 
even a slight study, become illumined as 
to the range of literature and as to the 
relations of the various departments of 
literature and of knowledge in a way 
that may be interesting in itself entirely 
independent of your practical application 
of it in the use of the library. Systems 
of classification have too much been as- 
sumed to be the amusement and com- 
placency of the librarian and too little 
understood to be a direct aid to the 
reader. They are not necessarily either 
technical or devious. Try for yourself. 
Insist upon an explanation of the classi- 
fication in terms that you can under- 
stand, and see if it be not both intelligi- 
ble, diverting and helpful. 

3. Before beginning your use of the 
reference shelves it is time well spent to 
make one complete, even if cursory, cil- 
cuit of them. Reference books are apt 
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to submerge under some large descriptive 
phrase a very particular subject matter. 
With the general scope of the collection 
in mind and its classification and the 
purpose of each class, you will be apt, 
when baffled in a search under one group, 
to recall a possible resource in some 
other group less obviously pertinent at 
first thought. 

But in using reference books in general 
the greatest aid of all is to inform your- 
self as to the scope individually of the 
various works professing to serve you. 
They will either treat particular subjects 
in a general way, or general subjects ina 
particular way, or general subjects in a 
general way, OF particular subjects in 
a particular way. Each one of them will 
have its limitations; it will cover but a 
certain area, or stop short at a certain 
point of time, or represent but a partic- 
ular point of view. Of course you wish 
to know as clearly as possible what it 
contains. You will save even more time 
by knowing what it does not contain. 
Now what you may expect of a given 
reference book you may determine by in- 
quiry of the reference-room attendant, 
put also for yourself by examining its 
preface and table of contents and, if your 
interest in the general topic lead you so 
far, by ascertaining its scope and secur- 
ing an estimate of its value as given in 
some bibliography. Bibliographies are so 
numerous that it is a small subject in- 
deed that now escapes them, and if you 
will take the trouble to name your sub- 
ject and request such a bibliography you 
may by a few minutes’ labor save many 
hours. 

4. The catalogue of the library will be 
either a mere ‘‘authors’ catalogue ”’ (this 
is the minimum), or an author and title 
catalogue, or an author and ‘‘classed”’ 
catalogue, or an author and subject cata- 
logue, and the author cards may be kept 
separate or run in with the rest in 
one alphabet. The difference between a 
“classed”? and a ‘‘subject”’ catalogue is 
that the former attempts really to clas- 
sify the entire collection of books on a 
scientific system. Each class will then 
appear in the catalogue as a scientific 
term and in its scientific relation to the 
whole—not alphabetically, and each will 
be inclusive and exclusive in itself. The 
“subjects”? in a subject catalogue are 
not, however, representative each of a 
scientific ‘class’; they are arranged 
alphabetically and without regard to 
their scientific relation. Instead of being 
inclusive and exclusive, they run into 
each other. In a classed catalogue you 
must be familiar with the larger class be- 
fore you can work down to the subdi- 
vision under which your particular topic 
may be treated. In a subject catalogue 
(of the popular sort) you may plunge 
directly at your topic itself, having to 
consider only its alphabetical position, 
and in the catalogue as a whole you 
would find a given book repeafed under 
many entries. 

If the books are entered under their 
author, under the various subjects of 
which they treat or to which they relate 
and under their titles (if these vary from 
the subjects), and these entries are run in 
a single alphabet, the catalogue is a 
“dictionary catalogue.” It is the ‘‘dic- 


tionary” form which is now most gen- 
erally adopted by libraries able to afford 
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something beyond an author and title 
entry. It has the great advantage of di- 
rectness, accepting the reader’s own 
point of view and nomenclature. To a 
person wishing to exhaust a subject it 
has, on the other hand, the disadvantage 
of involving innumerable “cross-refer- 
ences ”’—any larger subject being distrib- 
uted in fragments under entries represent- 
ing more particular subdivisions. And 
such a catalogue can never be complete, 
for in undertaking to represent every 
book under every subject that may form 
matter of inquiry, and to enable each in- 
quirer to approach this subject from his 
own point of view and with reference to 
his very particular quest, the cataloguer is 
undertaking a task that has no final lim- 
its. : 

Below are a few of the subjects upon 
which information was requested of the 
reference attendants at the Boston Pub- 
lic Library within the past winter. They 
give some (though not an adequate) idea 
of the range of inquiry to be coped with: 

A lantern of the fourteenth century, statis- 
tics of gas and water in large cities, statistics 
of females employed in factories, coat of arms 
of Florence, motor engines, Libby Prison, 
date of eruption of Krakatoa, method for the 
cornet, toasts, Egyptian customs, what Irish- 
men have done for the country, feldspar, date 
of the building of the Tower of London, in- 
ventions, the stock exchange, a poem for 
April and June, warships, is a Territory rep- 
resented in Congress, ornamental alphabets, 
number of deserters during Civil War, art of 
the fifteenth century, Japanese mythology, 
picture of Traddles, origin of numbers, house 
furnishing, agricultural statistics of Georgia, 
plumbing in the Roman towns, price of a 
100-trip ticket to Wellesley, cultivation of cof- 
fee, glue and mucilage making, the first 
Thanksgiving, toleration act of Maryland, 
sleep, government of Ireland, a Turkish Bible 
in German, fluctuations of cotton in 1895, ac- 
count of the “blessing of the bay,’’ defense 
of mathematics, manufacture of fiber goods, 
Dutch painters of nineteenth century, cha- 
teaux in France, the fersanctus, emancipa- 
tion in West Indies, Pierre de Provence, pop- 
ular election of United States senators, Maya 
language, vestal virgins, training of wild an- 
imals, by-laws for a manufacturing corpora- 
tion, physical culture, springs, religious or- 
ders, the alpaca. 

5. Innumerable topics upon which noth- 
ing can be furnished in book form will be 
found treated in the magazines. Do not 
overlook, therefore, Poole’s Index (with 
its supplements), which catalogues under 
subject titles the general body of such 
periodical literature in English. For the 
recent periodicals the Cumulative Index, 
beginning each year with the January 
number and incorporating the contents 
of succeeding numbers as they appear, 
rolls up a cumulative exhibit of the most 
recent in statement and discussion. Do 
not overlook the indexes. Newspapers 
are not indexed in Poole. But you will 
find the indexes to the London Times and 
to the New York Tribune invaluable in 
locating events as to which you desire 
contemporary comment. 

What I was asked to do was to write a 
brief suggestion for those beginning the 
use of a public library. Such a sugges- 
tion must necessarily be elementary, and 
I offer it with apologies to the adepts 
who may (mis)happen upon it as if meant 
for them. 

One word as to the attitude of the ad- 
ministration. In general, novices in the 
use of a library are over-diffident. They 
should remember that a library is of all 
places the place in which ignorance is at 
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home and a profession of ignorance wel 
comed with respect. They need not fear 
ridicule from the attendants, nor need they 
seek to spare the attendants, The more 
questions they ask—with serious purpose 
—the more welcome they will be, and 
the greater the consideration that will be 
shown them. Butif they desire to show 
consideration in return they may do so, 
not by abstaining from inquiry and re- 
quests for aid, but by acquainting them- 
selves at the outset with the system it- 
self, for in this way their inquiry will be 
intelligently framed and the administra- 
tion at its maximum of efficiency in an- 
swering it, while the aid given will be the 
aid that will be in form of most service 
to them. 


When Sallie and I Met Dr. 
Holmes 


BY KATHARINE ROLSTON FISHER 

My cousin Sallie was ten and I was ten 
the spring I visited her in Boston. One 
day, when we were both standing in a 
crowded Back Bay horse-car, an old gen- 
tleman touched my shoulder, saying: 
‘* Little girl, here is a seat.’’ 

I sat down beside him, and he began to 
talk with me. His first question was, 
“Where do you go to school?” On 
learning that I lived in the town of G—— 
and attended school there, he inquired of 
me about several families in the place 
whom he knew. After I had answered 
a good many more questions about my- 
self, he said, ‘‘Have you ever read any of 
Longfellow’s poetry ?”’ 

““O, yes,” 1 replied. 

“Any of Whittier’s ?”’ 

“Yes, some of Whittier’s.” 

“And have you read any of Dr. Holmes’s 
poetry?” 

Now I could not just then remember 
a single one of Dr. Holmes’s poems,’so I 
answered, rather doubtfully, “I’m not 
quite sure, but I think I have.” 

“Well,” said the gentleman, “I am 
Dr. Holmes.” 

I looked up at him in surprise, feeling 
my cheeks grow hot with excitement. 
I suppose I exclaimed aloud, for he laid 
his hand on my arm, with a gentle “’Sh, 
’sh.’’ Then I noticed that all the people 
in the car were looking at us. Probably 
most of them knew the poet by sight, and 
had been observing us while we were 
talking together. 

When there was room for Sallie, she sat 
down on the other side of Dr. Holmes, 
and he asked her all the same questions: 
where she lived, what school she went to, 
and what lessons she had. We thought 
him a charming old gentleman to take so 
much interest in us two little girls. At 
Exeter Street he left the car, saying, as 
he bade us good-by, ‘A great many little 
girls come to see me and to get my auto- 
graph.” 

How proud and delighted we were! For 
was that not equal to an invitation? 

The next day we called at Dr. Holmes’s 
house and were shown up into his library, 
with its wide windows overlooking the 
Charles River. Straight across the shin- 
ing water lay Cambridge, and to the right 
and farther away we could see Charles- 
town and Bunker Hill Monument. Dr. 
Holmes sat at his writing-table, looking 
just as he does in his portraits, with his 
white hair and smiling eyes. Unfortu- 
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nately, I cannot recollect anything that 
was said during our visit. Perhaps the 
excitement of the occasion caused me to 
forget its details. I remember that we 
enjoyed it very much, and that Dr. Holmes 
wrote his autograph and a quotation from 
his own works for each of us, taking down 
a volume from a revolving book-case from 
which to make the extracts. 

For Sallie he copied the famous stanza 
from The Chambered Nautilus begin- 
ning, “Build thee more stately mansions, 
O my soul,’’ and for me the following 
lines from the poem called Dorothy Q.: 

Soft is the breath of a maiden’s Yes; 

Not the light gossamer stirs with less, 

But never a cable that holds so fast 
Through all the battles of wave and blast, 


And never an echo of speech or song 
That lives in the babbling air so long! 


Not long after my return to G I re- 


ceived the following letter : 


Boston, APRIL 15, 1882. 

My dear little Friend: I have been away 
in the State of New Jersey and found my 
table loaded with letters when I got back. 
That is the reason why you have not received 
an answer beforethis to your card accompany- 
ing your pretty present. 

I thank you now most cordially for the pic- 
ture, which does so mueh credit to your skill 
and which gives me so much pleasure, remind- 
ing me of my meeting with you im the horse- 
cars, and that you have not forgotten me. 

Your loving friend, 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 





An Adirondack Romance 
BY MARY E, 
CHAPTER V. 

“Come, little girl, this is a fine day. 
What do you say to a trip to the head of 
the lake? Don't tell anybody, but I saw 
bushels of blueberries at Morrison’s 
camp. There’s nobody there this sum- 
mer, and we’ve a perfect right to as many 
as we can pick. Put up a lunch, Doris, 
and take along a story-book and a tin pail. 
I’ll take my fish pole and some cigars, 
and we'll be happy, eh?” and the good- 
hearted Judge eyed his niece with open 
anxiety. 

She certainly lonked pale and preoccu- 
pied, and her uncle even imagined that 
she had lost in weight during the last 
week. Such a thing could not be endured. 
“Tt’s that minister,” groaned the Judge 
inwardly, ‘‘and that ser..on of his. Well, 
I don’t blame her. The man spoke the 
truth, and I couldn’t help thinking about 
it myself. But what in the world am I 
going todo with her? Whata perplexing 
thing a girl is, anyhow!”’ 

Doris caught the troubled expression as 
it passed, and her heart smote her. 
“Poor Uncle,” she thought, “I won’t be 
a ‘drag’ on him, howeyer [I feel.” Then 
aloud and brightly, ‘‘ Yes indeed, my dear 
guardian, I shall be delighted. It’s just 
the morning for arow. I'll prepare an 
appropriate lunch—in size, at least—and 
we'll go right away. You were nice to 
think of it.” 

Half an hour later the two mariners 
pushed off from the dock and headed 
toward the marsh at the extreme end of 
the lake. Doris was in a shirt waist and 
earried a good-sized umbrella, for the sun 
was bright and warm. She remembered 
past experiences, however, and tucked in 
a warm jacket at the bottom of the boat. 
Uncle Rob was at the oars in shirt 
sleeves. 

They touched at Baggs’s, where Doris 
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ran up to the post office with some letters. 
There were people on the piazzas and 
standing about the dock, but the one for 
whom she unconsciously looked was not 
there. She turned back at once to the 
boat. “Here’s a pack of letters,” she 
said, holding them out. ‘ Mostly business, 
I’m afraid, Uncle. Here’s one for me 
from Auntie. More lamentations over 
my contrary-mindedness, no doubt. She 
says the girls won’t write, they are so out 
of patience with me.” 

It was after ten o’clock when they en- 
tered the marsh, a broad expanse of reeds 
and rushes, with a boat channel winding 
like a dark ribbon through the green. It 
was almost oppressively quiet, no sound 
except the croaking of frogs, an occasional 
splash and the ripple of water at the bow 
of the boat. Doris stopped talking, and 
the serious look had begun to steal over 
her face again, when a turn of the chan- 
nel brought them into a wilderness of 
water lilies, white and pink tinted. O, 
how beautiful they were, with their waxy 
petals and their delicate perfume; and how 
Doris enjoyed sitting there with her hands 
in the water pulling them into the boat! 

But it was approaching noon and lunch 
time. Judge Murdough at last turned the 
boat and started back toward the lake. 
“Now, Dorrie, here’s my plan, which I 
respectfully submit. You and I will dis- 
embark at Morrison’s camp and eat our 
dinner on the piazza or under the pines. 
Then I will smoke and take a siesta, while 
you can read your story or do what you 
like. Then I'd like to try for a few big 
trout which I believe are in that little 
inlet just the other side of the camp, while 
you pillage the blueberry bushes. I shall 
be within hearing distance, you know, 
and, to tell the truth ’’—with a drolly can- 
did expression—‘“‘I’d rather catch fish 
than blueberries, any time. Now, what 
do you say? Asmy old colored man says, 
‘Does this acquiesce to your approba- 
tion?’”’ 

“T believe it does,” said Doris, laugh- 
ing. “I move that this report be ac- 
cepted and adopted. Second the motion. 
Is this the place, Uncle?”’ 

It proved to be the place, and the 
Judge’s program was faithfully carried 
out. The lunch was eaten with a relish 
in the spicy pine grove between the house 
and the dock, and it was not long after it 
was finished before the Judge was off for 
his trout and Doris hunting for blueber- 
ries. 

The girl’s mission was soon accom- 
plished, for the berries fairly dropped into 
her hands and her pail was not large. She 
was warm and a little tired, and was glad 
to return to the shelter of the piazza, 
where the pines threw their shadows and 
the breeze came up cool from the lake. 
The girl leaned her head back against one 
of the rough posts, her hands clasped be- 
hind her head. She was glad of the si- 
lence and solitude around her, for here 
she could think without interruption. It 
seemed, indeed, to Doris that she had 
been involved in a course of progressive 
thinking ever since that service in the 
cottage at Baggs’s. Then and there had 
come to her a shadowy vision of that 
great something for which she had longed, 
and which, though she did not know it, 
was one day to satisfy her life.. Toward 
the substance of that vision she was now 
groping. 
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“Tf I only knew what to do,” she whi . 
pered wistfully to herself. ‘“‘He that 
loseth his life!’ I think I see the grang 
meaning in that text. It’s beautiful—the 
unselfishness, the devotion, the living for 
others—but what can it be to me, practi. 
cally? What is the way out, for me, 
from the fashionable, shallow life which ] 
shall go back to when this lovely vaca. 
tion is over? I almost wish I was poor 
and homely and strong-minded, then I’'4 
work in the slums or go as a missionary, 
The trouble is, as I am now, that kind of 
thing is as distastefu) as the ‘butterfly 
existence.’ I’m an inconsistent creature 
and of very little account anywhere— 
that’s my honest opinion. At the same 
time, there’s enough to me to be very un. 
happy at the thought.” 

Doris had just reached this point men. 
tally when there was a snapping of twigs 
and rustling of the bushes nearest the 
camp and a fine Irish setter appeared, 
followed immediately by his master. The 
girl rose to her feet and glanced involun. 
tarily in Uncle Rob’s direction, then grew 
rosy as she recognized once again her 
preacher-guide, Mr. Carl Ashby. 

“Tt must be fate!”’ she thought, nerv. 
ously—‘“‘maybe something better;”’ then 
aloud, “‘Good afternoon, Mr. Ashby. I 
thought this was an uninhabited island, 
but,”’ with eyes downcast, “I have made 
more than one mistake since I came to 
Panther Lake.” 

‘But none that was not most natural,” 
he answered, earnestly. ‘‘ Perhaps they 
were not so much mistakes as you thought. 
The island, for instance—though, if you'll 
excuse me, it isn’t an island but a penin- 
sula—isn’t inhabited, and I’m only a pil- 
grim and stranger like yourself.” 

She laughed merrily. ‘Another mis- 
take,” she said. ‘‘Thank you for setting 
me right. I wish you could do it in some 
other things,” she added, impulsively, 
then looked embarrassed, but stood her 
ground as his eyes met hers inquiringly. 

“T was at the meeting last Sunday,” 
she explained, hurriedly, ‘‘and what you 
said interested me very much. I’ve been 
thinking about it since. But I can't 
‘make the application,’ you see, to my in- 
dividual wicked self. And Uncle isn't 
religious, and—there isn’t anybody else.” 

Mr. Ashby scanned the young lady’s 
face quickly, doubtfully, but though her 
tone was light and she smiled there were 
tears in her eyes, and by a subtle intui- 
tion he understood. 

Something glistened in his own eyes, 
and his voice was gentle and serious as 
he said, putting his gun down beside the 
dog, who was resting, watchful but quiet: 
“Shall we sit down and talk a little, Miss 
Hemenway? I saw your uncle the other 
side of the camp, and he seemed very 
much engrossed with his fishing. I did 
not know, though, that you were here,” 
he added, a little deprecatingly. ‘‘ Now 
would you mind telling me what there 
was in my talk that you have not been 
able to ‘apply’?”’ 

“Well,” said Doris, seating herself and 
speaking a little unsteadily, “J can’t ° 
really apply —anything. You see,” she 
went on hastily, “it’s myself that doesn't 
fit, not the text northe sermon. But how 
I could practically carry it out”— 

“I see,” said Mr. Ashby, quietly. “If 
the Lord had only. put you into some 
different circumstances, or had made you 
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somebody else, it would have been possi- 
ble for you to do as he tells you. Is 
that it?” 

“Why, no!” said Doris, startled. ‘“‘ Not 
exactly that. I only don’t know how to 
do it; to ‘lose my life,’ as you said. I 
don’t want to do anything extreme or 
fanatical, do 1 Mr. Ashby? I don’t mind 
so much for myself, but my friends; I 
shouldn’t like to grieve them. And any- 
way, I’m not gifted or strong or ex- 
traordinary in any direction. I’ve only 
enough of the germs of these things in 
me to make me restless and generally 
miserable. Isn’t it a pitiful state of 
things?” and she smiled rather faintly. 

The young man looked at her as she 
sat there talking so earnestly, forgetful 
of everything except the thoughts she 
was trying to express. He saw the rich 
color, the waving, dusky hair, and seemed 
to look through the expressive eyes to 
the pure, womanly heart beneath. No 
great wonder that his own heart bounded 
and beat faster, even while he sent up a 
swift appeal for help to be indeed a 
“guide” to this one who was trying to 
tind the way. 

“Miss Hemenway,” he said, looking 
away from her toward the shimmering 
water, “I think it is not a vocation that 
you want, or a life, even, but a person. 
You say you do not know how to ‘lose 
yourlife.’” Youdo not need toknow. Give 
it over to Jesus Christ, and he’ll know how 
to dispose of it. Once take him as a per- 
sonal friend, yes, more than that, as a 
master, and you will be troubled with no 


more anxieties as to your doings. That’s 
what I did,” he added, in a lower voice, 
“and my position was something like 


yours. I just gave myself over into his 
charge, and since then I haven’t felt any 
responsibility.” 

He turned and looked at her, half smil- 
ing. Her eyes were fixed upon his face, 
as the first time she heard him at the 
Sunday meeting, but there was a new 
expression in them, one of comprehen- 
sion and hope. 

“Mr, Ashby!” she cried, ‘Jesus Christ 
isa reality to you! He’s a person, as much 
aslam. And you have surrendered your- 
self to him as to a greater soul whom you 
choose as your master. Isn’t that it?” 

“Yes,” he answered, wonderingly, “‘ you 
have put it clearly and justasitis. Why 
do you need help of me, Miss Hemenway? 
Don't you know him, yourself?” 

Her eyes grew almost luminous as she 
answered, “I think he has been near me 
all this week,” she said, “only I didn’t 
quite understand. I haven’t transferred 
myself, as it were, and given possession. 
But | shall be glad, O, so glad, to do it!” 
and her voice faltered. ‘I think it will 
be all settled before I see you again.” 

Mr. Ashby rose and lifted his hat, hold- 
ing it in his hand. ‘God bless you,” he 
said, fervently. “I think it is settled, 
and you belong to him. I wish you joy, 
Miss leménway! You will find that life 
is indeed just begun for you.” Then 
With another genial smile he moved away, 
and disappeared among the berry bushes, 
followed by Hector, the dog. 


(To be continued.) 





When all thy soul with city dust is dry, 

Seek some green spot where a brook tinkles by; 

But if thy lot deny thee nook and brook, 

Turn to green thoughts in a fresh leafy book. 
—Frederick Langbridge. 
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My people shall dwell in a peaceable hab- 
itation and in sure dwellings and in quiet 
resting places. 





~0 Lord, who art as the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land, who behold- 
est thy weak creatures, weary of labor, 
weary of pleasure, weary of hope de* 
ferred, weary of self, in thine abundant 
compassion and unutterable tenderness 
bring us, we pray thee, unto thy rest.— 
Christina G. Rossetti. 





Weakness and restlessness extend from 
the body to the mind, as when illness re- 
acts upon the brain; but oftener from the 
mind to the body, as when the brain drives 
the body to restlessness. He who can 
fall asleep at night in serenity of trust 
or face a quiet time without fear of bitter 
memories and gnawing self-reproach gets 
the most of bodily rest and refreshment 
in his sleep or holiday. Seeking first the 
kingdom of God is the right preparation 
for vacation time as it is the secret of the 
most lasting health of which our bodies 
are capable. He who lives with God will 
make the most of self in rest or labor, for 
spirit, soul and body are but one and that 
one kept and nurtured by the life that is 
from him. 


Jesus still lead on 
Till our rest be won; 
And, although the way be cheerless, 
We will follow, calm and fearless, 
Guide us by thy hand 
To our fatherland. 





If the way be drear, 
If the foe be near, 
Let not faithless fears o’ertake us, 
For through many a foe 
To our home we go. 


When we seek relief 

From a long. felt grief, 
When temptations come alluring 
Make us patient and enduring, 

Show us that bright shore 

Where we weep no more! 


Jesus, still lead on 
Till our rest be won; 
Heavenly Leader still direct us, 
Still support, console, protect us, 
Till we safely stand 
In our fatherland. 
—Zinzendorf. 





There is a deep, unruffled rest, which is 
perfect in its consistency with the most 
tireless activity. That is the rest of 
heaven. Heaven’s rest will be that un- 
doubting rest in God’s goodness which 
will make it bliss to serve wherever serv- 
ice is needed.—Rev. Reuen Thomas. 


Hotbing, © Lord, is liker to thy boly 
nature than tbe mind tbat is settled in 
quietness. Thou bast called us into 
that quietness and peace from out of 
the turmoils of this world, as it were, 
from out of storms into a baven, sucb a 
peace as the world cannot give, and as 
passetb all capacity of man. Grant 
now, © most merciful Fatber, tbat, 
tbrougb thine exceeding goodness, our 
minds may pield themselves obedient 
unto thee witbout striving, and tbat 
they may quietly rise into that sovere 
eign rest of thine above. Grant tbat 
notbing may disturb or disquiet them 
bere beneatb, but tbat all things map 
be calm tbrougb tbat peace of thine. 
Amen. 
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60. COMPOUND ENIGMA 

It was years ago that we first crossed swords, 

When the young date palms were budding forth— 
I, the swarthy chief of dark-skinned hordes, 

He, a fair-faced stripling from the North; 
T in silken sash and a turban gay, 

With a slender saber set with pearls; 
He bedight in glistening steel array, 

With a white-plumed casque on his yellow curls; 
And we fiercely closed while our cohorts fled, 

But so feirly matched at arms were we, 
Though the desert’s arid sands grew red, 

Neither one could boast the victory! 


Still the world grows old, and each century 
Brings its round of changes, good or ill, 
But we two, in tireless rivalry, 
Hotly press upon each other still. 
And still one is dark and the other fair, 
Still we’re equals in our silent strife ; 
And we still demand each an equal share 
Of the very poorest mortal’s life! 
MABEL P. 


61. ON A MUSKOKA LAKE 

A party of young people were one evening 
enjoying themselves having a pleasant sail on 
one of the Muskoka lakes when they observed 
a fine deer come down to the shore and com- 
mence swimming across the lake as if its 
life depended on making good time. When 
it was a quarter of a mile from shore an In- 
dian appeared on the scene and getting into a 
canoe made haste after the deer. In just five 
minutes and a half the Indian, who could go 
twice as fast as the deer, overtook it at the 
center of the lake. Producing a rope he 
made it fast to the deer’s tail and also to the 
canoe. The young people, witnessing the 
maneuvers, gathered round to see the fun. 
The Indian would switg his paddle right and 
left to guide the deer, which now went only 
half as fast as before. Ever and anon the In- 
dian wotld shout, ‘‘ Whoopie, me got him well 
trained! ’’ and intended when he got his steed 
close to shore, but not too close, to use his 
rifle and operate in the usual way. But ‘‘the 
best laid schemes o’ mice and men gang aft 
agley.”’ Near the shore there was a sand bar 
which the Indian knew nothing about. After 
twenty-one minutes’ driving, the deer, getting 
his feet on this bar, made a lunge, overturned 
the canoe, and while the Indian was flounder- 
ing in the water and the young people shout- 
ing ‘‘ Whoopie!” the deer made good his es- 
cape over a hill into his native forest. 

How many yards was the sand bar from the 
shore? Fil. 8. 


62. ERRATIC ARITHMETIC 
(Nine-letter words.) 


1. Take five letters from A SKIRMISH 
(transpose them and make A SHORT QUIET) 
and leave NONE. 

2. Take six letters from COPIED (trans- 
pose them and make TO ABANDON) and 
leave 10. 

3. Take five letters from SUNK IN THE 
SEA (transpose them and make FINISHED) 
and leave four. 

4. Take two letters from A SORT OF 
BRACKET (transpose them and make TO 
EXECUTE) and leave 1,000,000. 

5. Take five letters from PLASTIC (trans- 
pose them and make DEJECTED) and leave 
five. 

6. Take six letters from A BOOKSELLER 
(transpose them and make DISTRESS) and 
leave one. 

7. Take four letters from MENACES 
(transpose them and make CERTAIN IN- 
SECTS) and leave three. FRANS FOLKS. 


ANSWERS 

57. 1. Veni, vidi, vici (V-nigh, vie-die, vice-1). 
2. I came, I saw, I conquered (Ik-aim, ice-awe, 
eye-conch-erred). 

58. Apple pi(e). 

659. 1. Appeal, canter; appear, cantel. 2. Strips, 
scrape; stripe, scraps. 3. Barred, carvel; barrel, 
earved. 4. Lacker, pulley; lackey, puller. 5. 
Planet, garner; planer, garnet. 6. Quaker, crates; 
quakes, crater. 7. Mildew, curler; milder, curlew. 
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The Conversation Corner 


E have been for two weeks with 
W the soldier boys, in the camps 
or on the ships of war. Now 
let’s look after some of our boys (and 
girls) who are taking their peaceful vaca- 
tion trips, long or short, among the moun- 
tains, beside the sea, oron the sea. As I 
know very well you will ask about the 
pictures first, we will begin with the trav- 
elers on board an ocean steamer. Going 
over to East Boston to see one or two 
friends off, I was very fortunate in get- 
ting into the midst of at least three lots 
of Cornerers! On the ferry-boat I meta 
happy group of children from an inland 
town who are loyal members and corre- 
spondents of the Corner. High up on 
one of the decks of the Victorian of the 
Leyland Line were the voyagers proper— 
from a suburb of Boston—and many of 
their other friends. 
Before it was time for the ship to sail 
I was much surprised to run afoul on the 
main deck another party, hailing from 
Wisconsin. The professor, whom you can 
easily recognize in one of the pictures, I 
had known well in old ‘“ Christian Com. 
mission’ times in ‘the armies operating 
against Richmond,” and two of the boys 
were old Cornerers. What a pleasant 
time these young people—some of them 
graduates of Harvard and Yale and Mt. 
Holyoke—will have as they sail together 
the salty seas or pursue their different 
tours in the old world. I hope they will 
find time to send us a word about their 
travels. One touching sight was that of 
hundreds of cattle going on board, leav- 
ing their native land on their first and 
last trip to Europe, but the glimpse of 
them I tried to preserve for you was 
too mournful to exhibit—I wish the 
young collegiates who were to aid in the 
care of these passengers could see it! 


NortTH GRAFTON, MASS. 
Dear Mr. Martin: 1 am a little girl eleven 
years old. I think the letters in the Conver- 
sation Corner are very nice. It is very warm 
here now. My brother and I went barefoot 
the other day, and had a fine time. [ want to 
tell you about my trip to Mt. Tom. I went to 
my auntie’s who lives near the mountain. 
We took a cable car, and it seemed as if we 
went right up in the air. When we got to the 
top there was a great big house, called the 
Summit House. It was three stories high. 
In the top story were glasses to see through. 
You could see the dome in Hartford. On the 
north was the Mt. Tom range, Mt. Holyoke, 
Mt. Nonotuck and Mt. Norwottuck. Mt. Tom 
is 1,215 feet high. Weate our lunch there, and 

had a pleasant ride home on the cable cars. 

ALICE W. 


I may be mistaken, but somehow I 
have the feeling that the Mt. Tom of 
forty or fifty years ago, that the North- 
ampton boys (like the Wisconsin profes- 
sor) and the Williston Seminary boys used 
to climb so wearily, is not the same peak 
now reached by the cable cars. I think 
that is the one now called Mt. Nono-. 
tuck. But the going “barefoot” of our 
correspondent and her brother was the 
custom of all children in the country in 
the old time—not because we had no 
shoes, but because we enjoyed it in the 
hot summer time. Now I see that it has 
all at once become the fashion for young 
people to go bareheaded, both on their 
wheels and on foot! 


Here are some Corner boys on a down- 
east beach: 33 
PINE Pornt, ME. 
Dear Mr. Martin: ... We like being at 
Grand Beach very much. Grand Beach is 
about quarter of a mile from Pine Point. 
The beach is about nine miles long and there 
is a long pier at Old Orchard, and it is the 
longest pier in New England. There is a 
wreck up at Old Orchard that we went up 
to see. We are growing rich by getting dol- 
lars. They are sand-dollarz:, but they are 
larger than gold dollars. I will send you one 
to see. We have got about 900inall. One 
day we found 300. We saw a warship yester- 
day, and, through the glass, I could see the 
guns and the two funnels. HAROLD C, 


Dear Mr. Martin: We have nice times here 
at grand Beach. We have our lessons every 
day, german and music. Today I got 90 per 
cent. Then we throe a ball, and duke runs 
and gets it in the water. Then we do what- 
ever we want to. Yesterday we saw a Japan- 
ese warship. It was made at Wood Island. 
I have about a thousand dollars. I go in 
bathing almost every day, and am learning to 
swim. The warship was not made at Wood 
Island, Eugene says, but at Philadelphia, but 
we saw it near Wood Island. I hope you can 
read my writting. SYDNEY C., 

Without the least trouble, Sydney! I 
wish all my older correspondents wrote 
as plainly. But as your dog is one of our 
honorary members, had his portrait in 
the Corner last winter (Dec. 30), and is 
such a capital fellow, oughtn’t you to 
begin him with a large D? Those sand- 
dollars are pretty specimens of the Echin- 
arachnius parma, as the naturalists call 
the flat sea-urchin. With 90 per cent. 
in lessons and $(sand)900, you boys are 
rich and happy! I remember that Wood 
Island, past which the Kasagi made its 
trial trip, very well, for when homeward 
bound from a mackerel expedition ona 
Cape Cod schooner, long years ago, we 
made a harbor there for the night—we 
boys were glad, for we did not have even 


to stand “‘anchor watch.” I wrote down 
in my log that it was ‘at the entrance 
of Saco River, said to be in the town of 
Biddeford, and has a revolving light, two 
houses, a barn and a dreary-looking for. 
est on it.” And now I think I hear 
D. F., who (I believe) used to be something 
of a sailor, sing out, ‘‘ Avast there! Ree} 


Corner Scrap-Book 


FOR THE OLD FOLKS 


WeEsT MEDWAY, Mass, 
Dear Mr. Martin: I inclose the words of 
the old school song Mrs. C. asked for [June 
23). I found them among some old school 
papers of my sister’s, a teacher for many 
years. We often sung it together long ago, 
She copied them from a little schoo! song. 
book, but I cannot tell its name. Mrs, §, 
TEA OVERBOARD 
©, take your taxes home, King George, 
Their tyrant rule is o’er; 
We love our cup of tea quite well, 
But we love our freedom more. 


So then we’ll steep our roots and herbs, 
And turn yours in the sea; 

And let the shrimps and porpoises 
Pay your taxes on your tea. 


We'll let the shrimps and all such like 
Drink yours down in the sea; 

We Yankee boys are on a strike, 
And will pay no tax on tea. 


Chorus. 


Then overboard it goes, my boys; 
In darkling water’s roar; 

We love our cup of tea quite well, 
But we love our freedom more. 


SOUTHBURY, Cr. 
Mr. Martin: Dear Sir: I can reply to the 
question of A. R. in the paper of June 23. | 
have a written copy of the poem, given me by 
a friend more than fifty years ago. The title 
is ‘‘Musing, by Amelia of Louisville, Ky.” 
There are ten long verses, of which the one 
quoted is the fourth. It is a beautiful poem, 
with smoothly flowing rhyme and beautifal 

pictures in its lines. Mrs. B. 


‘* Amelia ”’ was the pen name of Mrs. Amelia 
B. Welby, born in Maryland, 1821, died in 
Kentucky, 1852, A volume of her poems was 
published in Boston, in 1844, and an enlarged 
edition in New York, in 1850. Mrs. W. of 
New Haven and Mrs. T. of Princeton, Mass. 
also send copies. Four verses of the poem are 
appended : 


I wandered out one summer night, 
*Twas when my years were few; 
The breeze was singing in the light, 
And I was singing too; 

The moonbeams lay upon the hill, 
The shadows in the vale, 

And here and there a leaping rill 
Was laughing at the gale. 


One fleecy cloud upon the air 
Was all that met my eyes; 

It floated like an angel there 
Between me and the skies; 

I clapped my hands and warbled wild, 
As here and there I flew; 

For I was but a careless child, 
And did as children do. 


The waves came dancing o’er the sea 
In bright and glittering bands; 

Like little children wild with glee, 
They linked their dimpled hands. 

They linked their hands, but ere I caught 
Their mingled drops of dew, 

They kissed my feet, and, quick as thought, 4 
Away the ripples flew. 


The twilight hours like birds flew by, 
As gayly and as free; 

Ten thousand stars were in the sky, 
Ten thousand in the sea; 

"For every wave with dimpled cheek 

That leaped into the air 

Had caught a star in its embrace 
And held it trembling there 


LAN.M 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


LESSON FOR AUG, 21 2 Kings 5: 1-14 


Naaman Healed 
BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D. D. 


Healing the sick was not the business of 
prophets or of Christ or of the apostles. It 
was in their ministry only incidental and for 
a special purpose. Our Lord taught this when 
he told his fellow-townsmen that ‘“‘there were 
many lepers in Israel in the time of Elisha 
the prophet: and none of them was cleansed, 
but only Naaman the Syrian.” His hearers 
were angry enough to kill him for saying this. 
We, in a different spirit, may learn from his 
saying the grace of adivine purpose. But we 
will approach its supreme lesson by noting 
others which lead up to it. We see: 

1. The ministry of a little maid. Great op- 
portunities are often concealed in obscure and 
trying positions. If those who are in them 
would look around for ways of service they 
might make wonderful discoveries. Let us 
suppose a little girl in a humble village home 
in the land of Israel. Her life seems shut in 
and of little use. She dreams of doing good 
somewhere, but has little hope of being called 
todo it. Suddenly a robber troop pounces on 
her native village, and she is hurried away to 
bea slave in a foreign land. She must have 
thought this lot far worse than the stupid, 
though peaceful, life at home. But she discov- 
ered to a great man the greatest truth he ever 
learned, besides giving him physical health 
when he thought himself hopelessly ill. She 
showed her king how great a prophet was in his 
realm; and she furnished to Elisha an oppor- 
tunity to bring before the whole nation a new 
revelation of the power and presence of God. 

If any one could know that by enduring 
hardships of a severe lot he could do such 
service as this, would he not welcome the 
hardships? But God has purposes of grace 
for every one. No one serves him faithfully 
in daily life without helping to carry out de- 
signs so great that, if he could understand 
them, he would be elated to find himself a king 
and priest unto God. Every willing servant 
of God is useful beyond his ability to describe 
or comprehend, 

2. The knowledge of thedivine power. The 
healing of a leper was a great work. So 
thought the king of Syria, but he believed that 
it could be done. He senta present of about 
$60,000 to the physician he selected, showing 
the estimate he put on the value of the service. 

But the king of Israel declared that no hu- 
man power could heal a leper. There were 
many lepers in Israel, but neither king nor 
people had faith enough in God to bring them 
to his prophet to be healed. Here we find the 
meaning of Christ’s saying that none of the 
lepers of Israel were cleansed, but only 
Naaman the Syrian. Because God loved his 
people who had forsaken him, he healed a 
Syrian to show them that he would extend 
his grace to all men, and that if his chosen 
ones neglected him they would lose the privi- 
leges he offered them, and others would re- 
ceive them. 

Healing a leper seemed to the king of Syria 
not too great to be accomplished, because he 
did not understand how incurable was the 
disease. It did seem too great to the king of 
Israel, because, on account of his sinfulness, 
he failed to understand how far God would 
give power to bis prophet. It did not seem 
too great to Elisha, because he knew the power 
and purpose and grace of God. Knowledge of 

is superior to any other knowledge or 
honor or position. 

3. The littleness of human pride. Naaman 
learned that he could receive the blessing of 
God only as afree favor. His wealth could 
hot buy it. His authority could not command 
it. He learned to subordinate his pride to his 
heed. He learned, too, that one in need must 
look to God himself rather than to the means 
which God uses. I don’t wonder that he pre- 
ferred the waters of Abana and Pharpar to 
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those of the Jordan. Those streams which 
flow down from Hermon and the Lebanons are 
clear as crystal, cool and wholesome. The 
Jordan, as I saw it, is a dirty brown river, 
washing banks of slimy mud. Any one 
would shrink from bathing in it. Travel- 
ers take cans of the water home to be used 
for baptisms. But it must first be thoroughly 
boiled or its odor would soon become offensive. 
But it was not the water of Jordan which had 
power to heal leprosy. It was the obedient 
spirit to which God would apply healing 
grace. When Naaman learned that Jehovah 
was the only true God, the one supreme object 
entitled to his worship and obedience, he found 
a greater blessing than in his restored health. 
A changed and hallowed will is better even 
than a purified body. ‘His flesh came again 
like unto the flesh of a little child.” - But his 
proud spirit also became a childlike spirit. 
‘* Except ye turn and become as little chil- 
dren, ye shall in no wise euter into the king- 
dom of heaven.’’ 

4. The greatness of divine grace. Leprosy, 
in its loathsomeness, isolation, incurableness, 
represented sin to the Jew. No means of 
healing within human reach could cure it. 
God alone by the gracious exercise of his 
power could cleanse a leper. He did it that 
his chosen people might know that he was 
the almighty God. He did it to a heathen that 
men might know that his mercies were ex- 
tended to all nations. 

Reading this story in the light of the gospel 
brought into the world by ‘‘him who loved 
us and washed us from our sins in his own 
blood,’’ we cannot hesitate to see in Naaman’s 
cleansing by the power of God, through obedi- 
ence to a prophet, an illustration of his 
gracious promise fulfilled—to cleanse from sin 
through the sacrifice of Jesus Christ every 
penitent sinner who surrenders himself to the 
divine will. Loathsome leprosy has seized us 
all. But ‘‘the blood of Jesus his son cleanseth 
us from all sin.”’ Of old time God spoke unto 
the fathers in the prophets. But he has at 
the end of these days spoken to us in his Son. 
‘*Wash and be clean.”” Unspeakably blessed 
is it to give the message. The only sure sal- 
vation is to receive it and obey it. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Aug. 14-20. What Is Vital to True 
Sabbath-keeping? Mark 1: 21-27; 2: 23-28; 
Luke 6: 1-11; 13: 10-17; John 5: 1-18, 

What did Jesus teach? What do observation 
and experience suggest? How far have public 
opinion and usage a right to be considered? 

(See prayer meeting editorial. } 





The Civil Ten Commandments 


Pres. J. H. Finley of Knox College, in 
The Interior, constructs a new Decalogue: 


I, Thou shalt have no other nation be- 
fore this one. 

II. Thou shalt not take unto thee an 
image of gold or silver, nor fall down and 
worship if. 

III. Thou shalt not take the name of 
thy country in vain. 

V. Remember the spirit of liberty to 
keep it holy. 
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V. Honor those who gave thy nation 
— that the days of thy land may be 
ong. 

VI. Thou shalt not stain national 
honor. 

VII. Thou shalt not have entangling 
alliances with other nations. 

VIII. Thou shalt not corrupt the pub- 
lic credit. 

IX. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s 
islands, nor anything that is thy neigh- 

Ts. 


X. Thou shalt not let thy partisanship 
bear false witness to thy patriotism. 











“« MOTHER USED TO MAKE.” 





I speak a word in season 


To the man of sense and reason, 

Who an interest in his kitchen always 
takes. 

Buy Cleveland's baking powder 

And your wife will surely bake 

Far better pies and biscuit 

Than your mother used to make. 

It’s better and it’s purer than any other 
kind. 

Your doctors’ bills will lessen 

If you use it, soon you'll find; 

So buy Cleveland's baking powder, 

And then your wife will bake 

Far more wholesome pies and biscuit 

Than your mother used to make. 

The doughnuts will be lighter, 

The cakes far better be, 

And the neighbors all delighted 

When you ask them in to tea, 

To taste the pies and biscuit 

That your wife has learned to bake, 

So much better with this powder 

“han their mothers used to make. 





The Easy Way 
The Safe Way 
Best in Every Way 


Clean your Silverware with 


guEC RON 


POLISH 
It’s different from all others. 


Least Labor 
Greatest Brilliancy 
Absolutely Harmless 


Prove it by trial quantity, to be had for 


SILVER 


the asking ; send address on postal, or 15 
cts, in stamps for full sized box post-paid. 


All good grocers sell it. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York, 
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An Attractive 
Breakfast. 


Pillsbury’s Vitos, the ideal 
wheat food for breakfast, 
preserves its granular form 9m 
when cooked,and suggests 
neither mush nor mucilage 
at any time. Grocers sell it. 


‘Neamt | | PILLSBURY-WASHBURN FLOUR MILLS Co. Ltd, 
\ Z MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
THE CHRIST OF HISTORY AND OF EXPERIENCE 

Every man who nowadays deals comprehen- 
sively with the difficult questions surrounding 
the person and work of our Lord is compelled 
to consider, not only Christ’s consciousness, 
but our modern consciousness of Christ. Be- 
tween these two poles of thought Rev. David 
W. Forrest moves in his Kerr lectures for 
1897, delivered before the students of the 
United Presbyterian College, Edinburgh. The 
first lecture is devoted to consideration of the 
uniqueness of Christ’s moral self-conscious- 
ness, and the thought elaborated here gives 
color to the whole argument of the book. The 
blending together of the historical and spirit- 
ual in Christian faith leads on to consideration 
of the supreme object of that faith. Here Mr. 
Forrest takes the highest ground, insisting 
upon the separation of our Lord’s moral con- 
sciousness from that of other men to an extent 
that would carry a less careful and well-bal- 
anced mind away from the catholic terminol- 
ogy and the conclusions it represents. Yet, 
so wide is the circle of our Lord’s nature and 
work, this apparent one-sidedness proves nec- 
essary in the discussion to full consideration 
of his many-sidedness. 

From the absolute sense of sinlessness 
shown by the fact, among others, that our 
Lord never joined in prayer with its confes- 
sion of sin and plea for pardon with his dis- 
ciples, the book proceeds to the consideration 
of Christ’s self-consciousness as interpreted 
by his claims, its growth and its method of 
self-manifestation. If in regard to the unique- 
ness of moral self-consciousness high ground 
is taken, conversely the discussion of the men- 
tal consciousness and its limitations is inter- 
esting by its refusal of the claim for the human 
consciousness of Jesus of a wide extent of 
extra-human knowledge. Arguing the ques- 
tion of Christ’s expectation in regard to the 
outcome of his work, Mr. Forrest says: 


I have not at all argued this question from 
the standpoint of Christ’s divinity and of what 
as divine he must have known. We cannot 
say beforehand how much or how little of his 
essential prerogative of perfect power and 
knowledge the Son of God surrendered in sub- 
mitting to the conditions of a true human life. 
The a priori method is utterly illegitimate, 
and issues in a perverted exegesis. 


This is a sound and fruitful position, and 
brings good results in the further discussion. 

As against the prevalent tendency to elim- 
inate miracles from the New Testament before 
accepting or commending it as a basis for be- 
lief—‘‘as if the gospel were best commended 
by saying as little about them as possible ”— 
he writes: 


Even as a policy it is foredoomed to failure. 
The whole Christian revelation is penetrated 
with the supernatural, and the repudiation or 
surrender of it in the sphere of nature will not 
lessen by one iota the antagonism of unbelief 
to it in the spiritual sphere of Christ’s person 
and man’s regeneration. 


We cannot follow the author through his 
discussion of the spiritual Christ, with its in- 
teresting argument against the presupposi- 
tions and tendencies of the Ritschlian school, 
or through his treatment of the conditions of 
realization for the new life in Christ and the 
final judgment. The book is a learned, vigor- 
ous and thoroughly interesting contribution 
to the study of the greatest of themes. [{m- 
ported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. $4.20.) 

SOCIAL STUDIES 


Unforeseen Tendencies of Democracy, by 
Edwin L. Godkin [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$2.00]. This is at bottom a thoroughly hope- 
ful and inspiring book, but it is by a faith 
that looks beyond present admitted difficulties 
and perils of democracy to a future whose 
people have learned wisdom in the hard school 
of experience. Mr. Godkin, by his own ex- 
perience of the trials of an editor who does 
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not always prophesy smooth things, knows 
that ignorance and conceit are factors which 
cannot be gotten rid of where all questions 
have to be submitted to the decision of a ma- 
jority of the people. He has unquestionably 
put his hand upon weaknesses of our method 
of government in the four chapters upon 
Equality, the Nominating System, the Decline 
of Legislatures, and American Municipal Gov- 
ernment, to which he has added an interest- 
ing study of the social tendencies and experi- 
ments of Australia. 

The great peril of democracy, in his opinion, 
is the deflecting of men of unusual adminis- 
trative capacity from government to business. 
The honest rewards of political life are not 
great enough to secure and hold the real ad- 
ministrators, and the public service suffers in 
consequence. The amount of this executive 
capacity available at any time is limited. 
Legislatures are fairly representative, but for 
their efficiency they ought not tobe. ‘All the 
great modern democracies have to contend 
almost for existence against the popular dis- 
position to treat elective offices as representa- 
tive, and to consider it of more importance 
that they should be filled by persons holding 
certain opinions or shades of opinion than by 
persons most competent to perform their 
duties. The distinction between represent- 
ing and administering seems plain enough, 
and yet, since the French Revolution, the 
democratic tendency has been everywhere to 
obscure it.’”’ The slow progress which a de- 
mocracy makes in learning the best methods 
of government comes from its self-confidence. 
The experience of men under other systems 
and in other lands counts for little or nothing 
with it. Yet it does learn in the hard school 
of its own experience—the mistake of the 
pessimists being in the failure to allow time 
enough for the lessons to be mastered and 
applied. 

What Mr. Godkin says in this book ought to 
be widely read and carefully pondered. It is 
founded upon full knowledge of American 
politics as well as of political economy, and is 
quite free from the carping acerbity which 
often makes the truthtelling of The Nation 
unpalatable even to the friends of truth. 

Social Elements, Institutions, Character, 
Progress, by Charles Richmond Henderson 
{Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net]. This 
book is at once an evidence and a feeder of 
the modern widespread interest in broad so- 
cial questions. It is comprehensive, treating 
of the basis of society in nature, of the social 
person, social institutions and social psychol- 
ogy, order and progress. Its judgments are 
for the most part sober, judicious and well 
expressed, though the echoes of an excessive 
prejudice, of the time rather than sound his- 
torical proportion, leads the author to say that 
‘the story of persecution of scientific men by 
the church leaders is full of sickening hor- 
rors.”” It is intended either for reading or 
for use as a text-book, but is better fitted for 
the former than the latter purpose, and for 
both it would be better still, in our judgment, 
if condensed and relieved of an excess of lit- 
erary quotation, but with most of its state- 
ments and conclusions we are in cordial agree- 
ment. The maps are interesting contribu- 
tions to the study of modern sociological 
methods. 

PHILOSOPHY 

There is no possibility of mistaking Prof. 
Josiah Royce’s meaning in his new book of 
essays. Studies of Good and Evil, he calls 
them, and they deal with the fundamental 
problems and mysteries of the moral world 
with perfectly defined conviction and in- 
cisive clearness of speech. The key to the 
whole philosophy of the book is found in the 
introductory paper on The Problem of Job. 
For this problem, which is, of course, the root 
problem of all ethical thought, Professor 
Royce states the suggested solations and ex- 


planations of others, and then proposes his 
own: 


The answer to Job is: God is not in ulti- 
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mate essence another being than yourself, 
He is the Absolute Being. You truly are one 
with God, part of his life. He is the very 
soul of your soul. And so here is the first 
truth: When you suffer your sufferings are 
God’s sufferings, not his external work, not 
his external penalty, not the fruit of his ne. 
glect, but identically his own personal woe, 
In you God himself suffers, precisely as you 
do, and has all your concern in overcoming 
this grief. The true question then is: Why does 
God thus suffer? The sole possible, necessary 
and sufficient answer is, Because without 
suffering, without ill, without woe, evil, trag- 
edy, God’s life could not be perfected. [The 
italics are the author’s.] 


We have allowed Professor Royce to state 
his own conclusions thus fully, not only be- 
cause they are the key to the thinking of the 
whole book under review, but also because 
they sum up in unpoetic and unscholastic 
language the pantheistic end toward which 
much of the loose thought of the day is drift- 
ing. Professor Royce, however, does not 
think loosely, but goes on to the destined 
goal with a brilliant distinctness of thought 
and style. We are not prepared to submit an 
alternative solution at this time of the great 
problems of moral evil, but this solution re- 
pels us (if on no other grounds) by its very 
appearance of neat finality. That God’s love 
craves the communion and co-partnership of 
creatures made in his image, who can only be 
made capable of that supreme happiness 
through suffering, the New Testament and 
human experience alike declare, but the iden- 
tity of man with God and the necessity for 
God of personal experience of evil seems to 
us a conclusion at once transcending our 
bounds of knowledge and fatal to our Chris- 
tian life. 

The critical essays of the book are delight- 
fully keen. Bunyan’s famous experience, re- 
corded in his autobiography, is reduced to 
terms of modern psychology and Tennyson’s 
ethical point of view illustrated in an analysis 
of the earlier and the later Locksley Hall in 
masterly fashion. [D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.) 

BIOGRAPHICAL 


George Miiller, the Modern Apostle of 
Faith, by F. G. Warne [Fleming H. Revell 
Co. 75 cents]. Mr. Warne had a great lit- 
erary opportunity. No more significant life, 
from many points of view, has been led in 
this century than that of the founder of the 
great orphan houses at Bristol. Born in 
Germany in the days when Christian life was 
at its lowest ebb, a dissolute boy, a preacher 
without personal experience of Christian 
faith or righteousness, he was transformed 
by the power of God into one of the great 
Christian leaders and helpers of the age. 
To have told us the story of such a life witha 
simplicity which would have carried the 
reader on toa full appreciation of the power 
working in and through it would have made 
the book itself a continuation of the life, 
mighty for influence among readers who 
would be irresistibly drawn to its pages. 
The opportunity remains open. Mr. Warne 
begins. by preaching his own sermon, instead 
of letting the history speak. There is little 
life or movement in his narrative and far too 
much inarticulated statistical matter, while 
the author’s own personal admiration contin- 
ually gets in his way and trips him up. 
Nevertheless, the facts are here, inspiring, 
helpful and suggestive for him who can pick 
them out of the story, and they are facts 
which in’ this time, when the value of prayer 
is questioned by even those who call them- 
selves disciples of Jesus, should be read and 
pondered. 

Luther, the Reformer, by Charles E. Hay, 
D. D. [Lutheran Publication Soc., Philadel- 
phia. 40 cents). This is a compact, crisply 
written biography of the great reformer ip 
such small compass that it will easily slip 
into the pocket, and yet clearly printed on 
good paper. It is written for the use of the 
people, and rings clear with a sustained en- 
thusiasm. We hope it may be widely read. 
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ART AND LITERATURE 


What Is Art, by Leo Tolstoy, translated by 
Aylmer Maude [Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
gi.00). This English translation of Tolstoi’s 
new book gives us a portrait of the Russian 
prophet which shows us what is not art. The 
most beautiful non-human subject of pictorial 
representation is the color of natural things, 
and to color them falsely is a betrayal of art. 
But everything such a man and artist as 
Tolstoi may say about art must be important. 
To review such a book is to touch on one of 
the deepest of themes, which is the instinct of 
man to rejoice in life and to give articulate ex- 
pression to that joy. There is only space here 
to warn the reader against letting the inspi- 
ration of Count Tolstoi as prophet blind him to 
the barbaric ignorance of Count Tolstoi as 
scientist or critic. The book will excite 
thought in the strong and smother thought in 
the weak. It is an aggregation of gigantic 
truths, tentative half-truths and crude errors 
born of undisciplined feeling. To know 
these apart you must know more than most. 
Wagner, for instance, is not eliminated from 
the army of earth-helpers by Tolstoi’s blind 
expression of a dislike founded on narrow 
prejudices. With Tolstoi, as with other crit- 
ics, we shall do well to notice what they 
love. They can help us there. But let us 
not agree to their hates till we have heard 
the other side, which takes time and trouble. 

Mr. J. Scott Clark calls his Study of English 
Prose Writers [Charles Seribner’s Sons. $2.00 
net’ ‘‘a laboratory method.” It is a study of 
the individual characteristics of great writers, 
containing biographical sketches, followed by 
brief extracts illustrating qualities of thought 
and style. The method is frankly analytic, 
therefore, and requires to be supplemented by 
a broader study of the works of the great 
writers as a whole, but in the hands of a good 
teacher with apt pupils it promises large re- 
sults, similar to those which the author has 
secured in his own classrooms. It certainly 
presents the analytic method in a most prac- 
tical and agreeable form. 

The literary drama of modern England is 
not extensive, if we include only those plays 
which hold the stage and are included in the 
reading of living Americans. From their 
number Mr. Calvin S. Brown has selected six 
by Goldsmith, Sheridan, Knowles and Bulwer 
Lytton, and given them to us, with historical 
introduction and notes, in The Later English 
Drama{A. 8. Barnes & Co. Student’s Edition, 
$1.00. No student of English can afford to be 
ignorant of these plays, and nowhere else, so 
far as we know, are they accessible in such 
convenient form. 


RELIGIOUS 


Two Parables, by Charles R. Brown [Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co, $1.25]. The pastor of the 
First Church, Oakland, has in this book 
shared with the public a goodly number of 
pointed and eloquent sermons on practical 
duties and opportunities of the second table 
of the law. The parables are those of the 
Good Samaritan and the Prodigal Son, and in 
their study the preacher considers with fruit- 
ful care the real meaning of the word neigh- 
bor and the evil of separateness. Such teach- 
ing of social sides of the Christian life is 
heeded for the times. Living and speaking 
in the spirit of this book the church would 
make Christ as real in brotherhood and power 
to help to the modern world as he was real to 
the men of Galilee. 

p The Bloody Sacrifice, by Rev. E. W. Thayer 
(H. \V. Rokker Co., Springfield, Ill. 70 cents). 
The author himself apologizes for the desul- 
tory character of this book, which seriously 
weakens its force, The significant chapter is 
the frst, which treats of the origin and early 
history of the blood sacrifice, but exclusively 
from Biblical data. The author has evidently 
given much time and thought to the subject. 
His suggestion of an interpretation of Gen. 
4:7 is interesting. It should be translated, 
if we understand him, thus: “If thou doest 
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not well the sin offering lieth at the door.” 
So rendered it carries with it, in the author’s 
view, evidence for God’s appointment of the 
blood sacrifice for sin. Most of the book is 
devoted to reverent studies of the life and 
work of our Lord. 

Praying in the Holy Ghost, by G. H. C. 
MacGregor [Fleming H. Revell Co. 50 cents). 
Those who have heard Mr. MacGregor at 
Northfield will recognize his devout and ear- 
nest spirit in this book. It is helpful reading 
for Christians, and should serve its purpose 
in leading those into whose hands it comes to 
a more faithful and earnest .use of prayer. 
The vital sense of the presence and power of 
God in prayer is the immediate and crying 
need of the churches. 

POETRY 


Poems of American Patriotism, 1776-1898, 
selected by R. L. Paget [L. C. Page & Co. 
$1.00]. The poetical output of the present 
war is very large—as editors have occasion to 
know—and makes the bulk of Mr. Paget’s 
stirring but uneven collection. The old songs 
are here, but one is struck in looking over the 
index by the multitude of new names. There 
are poems that will live, poems that stir the 
blood like a trumpet, and a much larger num- 
ber that so admirably express the present 
feeling of the people that the book has its 
value as a picture of the times. It indicates, 
we believe, the blowing of a wind of manli- 
ness and strength through our recently some- 
what parched and arid literary ways. We 
hope Mr. Paget will give us an enlarged and 
sifted collection, when this edition is ex- 
hausted, out of further gatherings of mate- 
rial from what is just now an interesting 
field. 

By the Aurelian Wall, by Bliss Carman 
{Lamson, Wolffe & Co. $1.00]. The notes of 
this book are all in a single key. They are 
elegies in memory, among others, of Keats, 
Shelley, Blake, Stevenson, Phillips Brooks 
and Henry George. Yet by variety of char- 
acter in the subjects, of meter, of skill in 
poetic diction and by the note of that keen 
and loving knowledge of nature’s moods 
which marked his earlier poems the book 
keeps itself clear of monotony and adds to 
our knowledge of the range of Mr. Carman’s 
work. 

Songs of Two Peoples, by James Riley 
{Estes & Lauriat. $1.25]. Mr. Riley sings of 
New England and of Ireland, the one witha 
keen eye for its rural life and a ready use of 
dialect and local names, while over the other 
hangs something of the glamour of childhood 
recollections. In both there is a sense of 
humor which bubbles easily to the surface. 
We like the humorous poems and character 
pictures better than the more sober and 
studied efforts, but all are pleasant reading. 

A new edition of Farm Ballads, by Will 
Carleton [Harper & Bros. $1.25], bears wit- 
ness to the continued popularity of these 
verses of peace, even in war times. It makes 
a handsome book, and is well and appropri- 
ately illustrated. 

STORIES 

In the Sargasso Sea, by Thomas A. Janvier 
{Harper & Brothers. $1.25). That the field of 
fresh imaginative adventure is not yet ex- 
hausted is proved by this strong and original 
novel of adventure. Mr. Janvier has a sure 
hand, and he has found an unhackneyed scene 
and plot and used them to good purpose. We 
do not expect the scenes which the magician’s 
wand evokes to bear the sharp analysis of 
sunlight, and certainly parts of this entertain- 
ment are improbable and nightmarish enough, 
but it is capital entertainment for all that. 

Very readable is The Chase of an Heiress, 
by Christian Reid [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.00]. The plot is a good one. The scene is 
laid in one of those West India islands toward 
which our thoughts are turned just now so 
intently, but most of the characters of the 
double plot are Americans. We can recom- 
mend the book as a pleasant entertainment 
for summer reading. 


Mr. John Kendrick Bangs continues to 
amuse in his Ghosts I Have Met (Harper & 
Brothers. $1.25). The grave handling of 
absurdities—a manner which the author has 
reduced to a system—gives an outlet for over- 
flowing good spirits; and, when we are not 
wondering at the skill which keeps up the 
joke so long, we are pleasantly entertained 
by the fantastic humor. The subject of 
ghosts affords good material for Mr. Bangs’s 
peculiar gift, and the book will not fail to 
serve its purpose of amusement. 

The new number of the sumptuous illus- 
trated Biographical Edition of Thackeray 
comprises Barry Lyndon and the sketches 
usually associated with it. The biographical 
matter in the introduction gives us charming 
pictures of Thackeray as a father and family 
man [Harper & Brothers. $1.50). 


NOTES 


— The Duke of Argyllis said to be writ- 
ing an autobiography. With his wide range 
of intellectual] occupations and acquaintances 
it should make an interesting book. 


—— Joseph H. Durkee, who was lost on the 
La Bourgogne, left a will by which the New 
York Metropolitan Museum of Art comes into 
possession of a collection of coins valued at 
$25,000, 

—— Mr. Cable, on his return from his Eng- 
lish visit, reports a cordial welcome and high 
appreciation and kindly feeling toward Amer- 
ica and things American among the literary 
celebrities whom he met during his thres 
months’ stay abroad. 

— The Boston Transcript tells a pretty 
story of Mrs. Craigie, whose play, The Am- 
bassador, by John Oliver Hobbes, was brought 
out in London recently : 


The call for “‘author’’ brought forth to bow 
a handsome lady, handsomely dressed. But 
the gallery went on shouting author, and it 
was not understood until it began calling for 
“John.” “John, John, where is John?” 
brought out Mrs. Craigie again, blushing and 
smiling, and at last the galleries understood, 
and cheered more than ever. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Estes & Lauriat. Boston. 

CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN. By William Elliot 

Griffis, D. D. pp. 357. $2.00. 
Ginn & Co. Boston. 

BURKE’sS LETTER TO A NOBLE LorD. Edited by 

Albert H. Smyth. pp. 83. 35 cents. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. New York, 

THE Book oF LEVITICUS, in the Polychrome Edi- 
tion of the Bible, with notes by Rev. 8. R. Driver, 
D. D. pp. 107. $1.25. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 

STORIES BY FOREIGN AUTHORS. Russian, Scan- 
dinavian. pp. 163,179. Each 75 cents. 

LIFE Is LiFe. By Zack. pp. 319. $1.50. 

YESTERDAYS IN THE PHILIPPINES. By J. E. 
Stevens. pp. 232. $1.50. 

American Book Co. New York. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF JEAN PAUL 
RICHTER. Edited by G. 8. Collins, Ph. D. pp. 
163. 60 cents. 

A SHORT CouRSE IN Music. Book I. By F. H. 
Ripley and Thomas Tapper. pp. 144. 35 cents. 

NATURAL ADVANCED GEOGRAPHY. y J. W. 
Redway and Russell Hinman. pp. 192. $1.25. 

Curts & Jennings. Cincinnati. 

PHILie BARTON’s SECRET. By Mrs. May A. 
Hawkes. pp. 228. 865 cents. 

WITH BRITISH AND BRAVES. By L.,K. Parks. 
pp. 301. $1.00. 

H. 8. Stone & Co. Chtogge, 

A REVOLUTIONARY Love-STory. By Ellen Olney 
Kirk. pp. 254. 

A CHAMPION IN THE SEVENTIES. By Edith A. 
Barnett. pp. 365. 

Werner Co. _ Chicago. 

SPAIN IN History. By James A. Harrison. pp. 

603. $1.50. 
E. A. Weeks Co. Chicago. 
IontA. By Alexander Craig. pp. 301. 


PAPER COVERS 


FrRoM MANGER TO THRONE. By Rev. T. De Witt 
Talmage. pp. 544. 


MAGAZINES 
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TURY.—BOOK NEws.—McCLURE’S.—SAILOR’S. 
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Lic WoRLD.—HoOMILETIC.—INTERNATIONAL.— 
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The glory and glow of life come by right 
living.— Robert Collyer. 
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In and Around Chicago 


The Temple Trustees and the Public 

A circular signed by the president and sec- 
retary of the temple trustees, and dated July 
25, contains an earnest appeal for further 
gifts toward canceling $300,000 worth of tem- 
ple bonds. It will be remembered that at the 
national convention in Buffalo last Novem- 
ber the representatives of the W.C. T. U., 
at Miss Willard’s request, voted to devote 
the time between that convention and the one 
which would occur in November, 1898, to a 
united effort to secure the money reqaired to 
save the temple for the W. C. ‘IT. U. Miss 
Willard’s death deprived the undertaking of 
her wisdom and her energy, but the deter- 
mination to make the temple itself her me- 
morial promised for a time to secure imme- 
diate success. Unfortanately the war broke 
out, and all plans were held in abeyance. In 
spite of these disadvantages, Mrs. Carse, on 
whose shoulders the burden of raising the 
money chiefly rested, has secured, according 
to the circular, $209,120. June 25 she tele- 
graphed the officials at Chicago that Mr. Field 
had extended the time for meeting his condi- 
tions to the end of the year, and that his offer 
to give $50,000 still held good. Naturally, as 
the limit fixed by the convention itself did not 
expire till November, Mrs. Carse felt that 
with two-thirds of her work already done 
she could do the rest in the time still remain- 
ing. Of course she was aware that wide dif- 
ference of opinion as to the wisdom of the 
erection of the temple existed, but in view of 
the position taken by the convention, in view 
of the appeals of Miss Willard and the deci- 
sion to make the temple a memorial of Miss 
Willard, the action of the general officers at 
their executive meeting in Chicago, July 15 
and 16, was both a surprise and a disappoint- 
ment. Their vote to disavow the enterprise 
and their advice to their constituents to con- 
tribute nothing more to the funds of the 
temple placed an unexpected obstacle in the 
path of the temple trustees. Undaunted even 
by this unexpected opposition, Mrs. Carse 
is trying to secure the last $100,000 needed, 
and by her energy and hopefulness seems to 
be inspiring confidence in the minds of those 
to whom she appeals. Within a few days 
she has received the promise of gifts of 
$1,000 dollars each from several gentlemen, 
and, if her strength does not fail, it looks as 
if, by the end of the year, the bonds would 
be canceled and the temple be saved. 


A College for Teachers 

President Harper’s desire for a college lo- 
cated in the heart of the city in which the teach- 
ers of the public schools may have an oppor- 
tunity to pursue the studies of Freshman and 
Sophomore years under the direction of a com- 
petent faculty, and at such times as their duties 
allow, is likely to be realized. Mrs. Emmons 
Blaine has placed at President Harper’s dis- 
posal for this object $25,000. The president 
proposed the plan in his January convocation 
address, and suggested $25,000 as the sum 
needed for a five years’ experiment. The 
result of that proposal is the gift just an- 
nounced. The college will open as soon as 
the necessary arrangements can be made, 
Such courses will be provided as are most es- 
sential and four hours’ instruction will be 
given afternoons and Saturdays each week. 
The departments of pedagogy, psychology, 
history, sociology, geology, biology, chemistry, 
physics, mathematics, Greek, Latin, French, 
German and English will be represented in 
the curriculum. Te&chers in the grammar 
and high schools will be received without ex- 
amination. Others will be admitted in ac- 
cordance with the present custom of the uni- 
versity. Tuition will be as low as possible. 
The idea originated with President Harper 
and it is supposed that he will devote a good 
dea] of time and energy to its development. 


Bismarck and a Chicago German 
The death of the great chancellor brought 
sorrow to one humble home in Chicago. 
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Those acquainted with Bismarck’s career will 
recall the fact that he received his first medal 
from the Prussian Humane Society for risk- 
ing his own life to save that of his body serv- 
ant, Ferdinand Hildebrand. Some years later 
Ferdinand left Bismarck’s service, but not till 
he had secured it for his brother August, who 
retained it for about fifteen years or till he 
decided to come to Chicago, where he now 
resides and where he has obtained a small 
fortune. But his most precious treasure is 
a friendly letter from Bismarck. This he 
reads to his visitors while declaring his for- 
mer master to be the greatest and best man 
he has ever known. The letter is in Bis- 
marck’s own hand and is fall of hearty ex- 
pressions of personal interest and even 
affection. The letter reveals a side of Bis- 
marck of which the public has known little, 
but of which his intimate friends and mem- 
bers of his household have often spoken. 
FRANKLIN. 


Our Readers’ Forum 


CONVERSATIONAL CULTURE 

There are interests which affect each mem- 
ber of a community. There are subjects 
which especially engage the thought of cer- 
tain members of a community. To meet to- 
gether on the basis of common interest and a 
common need is immensely advantageous. 
This is the key to the popularity of the club. 
People of a hundred interests congregate and 
converse informally upon current themes. 
Information is disseminated. Many who are 
wearied with the work of the day and feel 
little like reading heartily enjoy the oppur- 
tunity the club affords to hear informal dis- 
cussions of vital subjects, and become lib- 
erally educated through the conversational 
college. It offers the advantage of interesting 
questions when there is obscurity or ambigu- 
ity. One can “talk back.” There is the 
further advantage of giving the fragment of 
truth one may know, and the mere relating of 
fact or framing an opinion has a broadening 
and strengthening effect upon the mind. 

Bits of knowledge are thus scattered like 
seed and become an incentive to study and re- 
search. The intellect is given a keener edge 
and ability to communicate what we know is 
greatly increased. 

May not the church profitably set apart an 
evening a week to this end? Without organi- 
zation or membership, without rules, regula- 
tions or restrictions, let the parlors be opened 
and let whoever may choose to do so ‘‘drop 
in’’ and stay as long or as short a time as 
preferred. Current topics would afford ample 
variety. The pastor would naturally lead in 
the conversation with as many grouped ubout 
him as might choose. There might be other 
groups at the same time considering as many 
different themes as they wished. 

Without any of the formalities and cerero- 
nies of the ordinary social, strangers could be- 
come acquainted and plans of service dis- 
cussed, and above all a vast deal of wisdom 
might be gained in the multitude of counsel. 

It would have a cementing effect on church 
fellowship. It would develop versatility in 
conversation; it would give busy people a 
chance to see truth from many standpoints. 
The tendency to narrowness is strong and 
constant. Whatever will increase Christian 
fellowship and stimulate thonght needs en- 
couragement. We ought not to require secular 
clubs to furnish what can better and more 
safely be provided within our church walls. 

A. Z, CONRAD. 





WHO SHALL VOTE 


In answer to this inquiry in The Congrega- 
tionalist, I would say that after an experience 
of sixty years in church work I believe our In- 
terior or Western practice is preferable. Our 
young people at the age of sixteen or eighteen 
are sufficiently informed to vote intelligently 
as church members, both male and female. 
Those who are younger, if allowed to vote, 
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might not comprehend the importance of the 
decision, or one of two families might contro}, 
H. E. W, 


FLOWERS AT FUNERALS 


“Do not the dead wear flowers when 
dressed for God?” is a question which Rob. 
ert Browning has given us to think about. 

Undoubtedly the matter of sending fiora] 
tributes to those whom we have known ip 
life has often been overdone, and has some. 
times proved a burden which we had not the 
courage to lay down, yet I must confess a 
sense of chilliness when I read the modern 
ending to a funeral notice, ‘‘ No flowers,” or 
‘** Kindly do not send flowers.’ 

A minister once said, “If any one has a 
word of kindness to say of me or flowers to 
give me, I hope that the acts of appreciation 
may come while I am alive.’’ 

Is this selfishness? What do the flowers 
sent on a funeral occasion express? Is it not 
the sympathy which we often feel for those 
who mourn, and which we do not know how 
to put into words. How much flowers mean 
at such a time to one who loves them, and 
how it softens the ugly fact of death and the 
grave to place around our loved one God’s 
beautiful flowers which prove, 

So after the death-winter it will be; 


God will not put strange sights in heavenly places; 
The old love will look out from the old faces. 


I do not know just what is the meaning of 
the notice, ‘‘ Friends are kindly requested not 
to send flowers.’’ Does the family object to 
flowers or does it prefer to furnish them or is 
it simply a dictate of fashion? 

Expressions of sympathy which are well 
meant often grate upon our sensibilities and 
people are very different in times of great 
sorrow, but it seems to me of the greatest 
importance that we, as Christians, should do 
nothing to repress kindly feeling, which is 
often difficult to express unless through the 
medium of flowers. M, A. 


DUTIES OF CHURCH MEMBERS TO ONE AN- 
OTHER 

Should the pastor of a church or its officers 
take notice of a case where a young woman-— 
member of the church—constantly keeps com- 
pany with a married man who has left his 
wife? K, 

{Every member of a church is bound to live 
so as not to bring reproach on it. If a woman 
who is a member of a church so far forgets 
what is due to herself and her church as 
cause gossip in the community, it is the duty 
of those who have covenanted with her to 
watch over one another, kindly and privately 
to call her attention to the injury she is doing 
to the cause of Christ, and to endeavor to per- 
suade her to live honorably before the world. 
But Christians must always discourage gossip 
about their neighbors and must judge them 
with charity.—EDITOoRS.]} 


WHERE MINISTERS WERE EDUCATED 

Would it not be well to have inserted in the 
Congregational Year-Book opposite the name 
of each minister the college and theological 
seminary at which he graduated, and if heis 
not a graduate leave the place blank ? 8. 

[Why not? The English Congregational 
Year-Book gives this information concerning 
the ministers on its list.—Ep1Tors. } 





Level-headed Andrew Carnegie, manufac 
turer and exponent to foreign peoples of the 
Triumphs of American Democracy in the At 
gust North American Review, vehemently op- 
poses territorial expansion by the United 
States or anything savoring of a colonial pol 
icy. ‘‘ From every point of view” he is forced 
“to the conclusion that the past policy of the 
republic is her true policy for the future, for 
safety, for peace, for happiness, for progress, 
for wealth, for power—for all that makes 4 
nation blessed.” 
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From the Hawkeye State 


One of your correspondents recently said 
that no Northern man had been given an im- 
portant commission in the South. I am glad 
to be able to report a different state of things 
here. Iowa has been very anxious to have 
Gen, James Rush Lincoln appointed brigadier- 
general in the army. For several years he 
was military instructor in our agricultural 
college, and he has been general inspector of 
our State militia. He is a graduate of West 
Point, and is a well-equipped military man of 
strong personality. The Iowa troops were 
anxious at first to be placed in the same bri- 
gade and to have General Lincoln lead them 
to battle. This could not be accomplished, 
but strenuous efforts were still made to have 
him made a brigadier, and this was effected. 
General Lincoln is not an Iowaman. Heisa 
Southern man, and served in the Confederate 
army. His appointment was urged on ac- 
count of his special fitness. Those who fol- 
low him will follow a true leader. 

Our people take commendable pride in the 
fact that one of the heroes on the Merrimac 
is an Iowa boy, Osborn W. Deignan. His 
father was a conductor on the railway, and 
was killed in the famous cyclone that wrecked 
a large part of Grinnell in 1882. The young 
hero is now just twenty-one years old, and is 
pleasantly remembered in his native town. 
One of our faithful pastors, Rev. O. H. L. 
Mason, formerly of Green Mountain, has ac- 
cepted the chaplaincy of the Forty-ninth 
Regiment of Iowa Volunteers, and is doing 
efficient work at Jacksonville. The regiment 
has been presented with a large tent for reli- 
gious services. 

Seldom has Iowa given promise of such an 
abundant crop. The timely rains have pro- 
duced a luxuriant growth in everything. 
The berry crop was never equaled. The 
grass crop is unusually heavy, and the best 
hay has been selling from two to three dollars 
a ton. 

The summer school held at the Congrega- 
tional Retreat at Clear Lake was more largely 
attended this year than last and was consid- 
ered particularly helpful. The instruction 
was given informally, and the discussions 
were animated. The instruction of Prof. 
Jesse Macy in sociology, Rev. H. Paul Doug- 
lass in prophecy and Rev. S. J. Beach on 
parish problems are especially worthy of 
mention. There is an earnest demand for a 
school conducted on a larger plan next year. 
Clear Lake is one of the most charming sum- 
mer resorts in the State, and has become a 
center of influence in religious instruction. 

We hear only words of hearty commenda- 
tion for the able address of Dr. Albert Shaw 
at the recent Commencement of [owa College. 
It had in it nothing of the gospel of despair. 
Among other things he said: 

“It is not necessary for a moment to com- 
promise one’s principles in taking a hopeful 
and active part in affairs. One may be aggres- 
sive and unyielding for what he believes to be 
right, and he may call a spade a spade, and 
may yet hope to accomplish some useful work 
with his fellows. But it is well that every 
man, especially every young man, should be 
particularly careful to avoid sweeping con- 
demnation and to keep clear of those positions 
and generalizations which, so to speak, put a 
man out of court. We cannot use the lever of 
reform if we sacrifice our leverage. When we 
condemn things as they are we must always 
Temember that we ourselves are a part of 
things as they are, and probably no better on 


, the average than that which we condemn.” 


W. W. G. 





The Y. M. C. ‘A. of New Haven has made a 
hew departure in securing Mr. A. F. Arvine to 
devote his entire time and talent to distinct- 
ively religious work among men. This is re- 
Ported to be the first association to put such a 
helper in the field to assist the general secre- 
tary, He will conduct a mission in the slums, 
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work among policemen, firemen, elevator boys 
and street car employés, and have charge of 
open air meetings on Center Church steps. 





YFSCE 


PRAYER MEETING 


Topic, Aug. 21-27. Practical Uses of the 
Bible. Ps. 119: 97-105. 

Some people keep their Bible on the center 
table in an unused parlor. Others take a fly- 
ing glimpse of it at bedtime—if they are not 
too tired—or on Sundays in or out of church. 
Others have been known to use it as a fortune- 
telling book, opening it at random to get sug- 
gestion from the first text on which the eye 
fell. The man who wrote this Psalm had only 
half, or less than half, our modern Bible, but 
what he had he loved. That is the end, not 
the beginning. We must not expect to begin 
by loving, for love grows out of use. Those 
who use the Bible longest love it best. It was 
this man’s meditation. He read it and he 
thought about what he read. ‘It is my medi- 
tation all the day.”’ 

1. It made him wise. One comes to be like 
the company one keeps. There is no wisdom 
like the wisdom of the Book of God. Even in 
worldly matters Proverbs is the best text-book 
of successful life which the world has ever 
seen. In the higher wisdom, David, John and 
Paul keep the best school for souls. 

2. It restrained his feet from evil. The 
Bible is full of warnings. It tells us plainly 
what we ought not todo. Before the thin ice 
of risky talk and act it puts up a sign of dan- 
ger. The Bible reader is a warned man and 
if he goes in any evil way he goes with his 
eyes open. Without the experience that robs 
and lames the soul he learns to say, “‘ Through 
thy precepts | get understanding, therefore I 
hate every false way.” 

3. It leads to good. It is a lamp to the feet, 
a light to the path. The wheelmen know what 
that means when night settles down upon a 
stony road and they are far from home. 
The practical use of the Bible is to use it asa 
light—our light—warning of danger and show- 
ing where we ought to go. 

Yet we must remember that the light which 
shines through it is the light of God. God’s 
spirit uses it and usesitfor us. To read it 
without prayer for teaching is like carrying 
an unlighted lantern in the darkness of the 
night. 





Christian Work in the Army 


The labors of Christian workers in the 
camps are bringing results to cause much 
rejoicing and to stimulate to more earnest 
prayers and generous giving. Mr. Moody 
writes to us that “so far from dying out the 
interest in the camps seems to increase, and 
it would be a mistake to give up the Christian 
Commission work now. Just read this ex- 
tract from one of the last letters I have had: 
* Last night was one of the grandest we have 
had yet. I wish you could have looked in upon 
the scene at the 150th Indiana. It was their 
last night before leaving for Porto Rico. The 
large tent wouldn’t hold one-half of them, but 
away back on the hill they stood through it 
all. At the close, when I[ asked all to come 
forward that wanted to accept Christ, there 
were almost-200 men came. It was a solemn 
and blessed scene. Just in frent of me stood 
a young man with a broken and contrite 
heart. As we closed he took my hand and 
said, ‘‘I am a minister’s son; am twenty-four 
years old. I have been pleaded with many 
times to take this step, but never have be- 
fore.’’’”’ 





We are the great governing race, predes- 
tined by our defects as well as by our virtues 
to spread over the habitable globe, to enter 
into relations with all countries of the earth. 
—Joseph Chamberlain. 
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Benevolent Societies 
THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIBTY 
Massachusetts Massachusetts 


(and in 

only the MassaCHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SO- 
OIBTY, No. 9 ional Ho Joshua Colt, 
Secretary; Rev. B. Palmer, 

WomMAn’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 

‘0. $2, Cor jonal House. Office h 9to5. An- 
gual mem }» 81.00 ; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solici Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FoR- 
BIGN MISSIONS, Congregationes Ho Boston. Frank 
Wiggin, Treasurer ; Charies E. Swett, Publishing and 
1% t. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 

and Twenty-Second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MIssI0N8, Room 1 and 2, Con- 
Gestiicee! House. Miss Louise Day, Treasurer; 

Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Oharities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
the South and 
office, 21 Congregational H Shicago otfiee, 153 Le 

Bi: Ouse; 5 
Salle Street. Donations may be sent 40 either of the 
above offices, or to 4. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-Second St., New York City. 

TEE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOOIBTY 
—Ohurch and Parsonage Bu . Rev. L. H. he aoe 
D.D. pocretaey Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, Unt 
Charities Building, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, 
Congregational House, Boston, Field Secre' 
CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOOIBTY (inclu 


Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congregational House, 
Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 
10 Congregational House, Boston. . 

ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOOIBTY.— 
Contributions used only for mission work. Rev. 
gecege M. Boynton, D.D., Booretary ; . 

Ph. D., Field Secre ; Charles F. 77. Treasurer; 
Rev. Francis J. New England Superintendent, 
tional House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Gifts should be sent to Arthur G. Stanwood, urer, 
701 Sears <——y Boston. Applications for aid te 
Rev. E. B. Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and m ters and their families, the committee 
of the Nationa] Council asks from each church one splen- 
did offering for its permanent invested fund. It also in- 





vites generous individual gifts. For fuller information 
see utes of National Council, 1892, and Year- 
1898, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, New 
Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hartfo 
of a bequest: I bequeath to the “ Trustees of 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
ni 8 "(a body corporate chartered under the 


laws of the State of Connecticut) 
quest), to be used for the purpose 0: 
as provided in the resolution of the National Council of 
the Dongregationss Churches of the United States at its 
session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP. 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa 
tion, offers its services to churches cong pastors o7 

ulpit OY ym in Massachusetts and in other States. 
Room 22 , Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIRTY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street. 

oston. Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. Daily prayer meeting, 10.30 A.M., Bible 

y,3 P.M. Sunday services, usual hours. Meet 
every evening except Saturday. Branch mission, Vine 
yard Haven. Isa Con tional society and appeals te 

Co. tional churches for support. Send dons 
tions of money to B. 8. Snow, Comrecponding Secretary. 

m 33 Congregationa! House, Bos }. 
‘0 


uses and purposes of sai . A 
McKenzie, D. D., President; George Gould, Treasurer. 


OF SPECIAL NOTE THIS WEEK 

Outdoor work by a Pacific coast pastor and 
his boys. 

A fair interdenominational exchange among 
California churches. 

Special attention turned toward the aged in 
a Connecticut town. 

Marked success attending hot weather evan- 
gelistic efforts in Ohio. 

A Michigan church’s novel pulpit supply. 


SUCCESSFUL SUNDAY EVENING SERVICES 
XIII. A TOWN CHURCH 


A movement which has been most success- 
ful in bringing men within the hearing of the 
truth on Sunday evenings in Morris, IIl., is 
the Business Men’s Sunday Evening Club. 
As a start, the pastor called together a few of 
the business men for a meeting in his down- 
town office. A plan was laid before them 
with the result that an enthusiastic club of 
fifty members was formed. The membership 
did not draw from the other churches except 
in the case of two or three. It included the 
few men affiliated with the Congregational 
church and those who did not attend any- 
where. 

The members provide special music, pro- 
grams and speakers from neighboring cities 
and act on a reception committee at the door. 
A successful series of meetings has been held 
addressed by a wide variety of able men and 
women, mostly from Chicago, on such subjects 
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as The Religion of Character, The Civic 
Church, The Judas of Today, Was Christ a 
Socialist? A Successful Business Man, The 
Two Great Commandments, Civic Reform. 
Men who have not attended church for 
years have been regular at the services and 
have been enthusiastic over the club. The 
movement has also brought the pastor into 
intimate relations with them. A traveling 
man bears this testimony: ‘‘I dislike to miss 
a meeting, and if Iam in Morris towards the 
last of the week I plan to remain over Sunday. 
Even if I am fifty miles from here, I endeavor 
to cover the distance.”’ 7. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 


The préachers in Boston and neighboring pulpits 
last Sunday were: Dr. T. T. Munger of New Haven, 
Ct., at the Old South; Dr. G. H. Ide of Milwaukee 
at Park Street; Mr. G. 8S. Budd of the Army Chris- 
tian Commission, who spoke on A Visit to Camp 
Alger, at Berkeley Temple; Rev. G. H. Cate at 
Shawmut; Rev. Dr. J. H. Ecob of Denver at Pilgrim, 
and Rev. Dr..D. C. Greene at Second Church, Dor- 
chester; Rey. A. E. Dunning at Highland, Roxbury; 
Dr. E. F. Williams of Chicago at Central, Jamaica 
Plain. In Cambridge, at First, Rev. Dr. J. G. Vose 
of Providence preached; at Prospect Street, Rev. 
R. A. McFadden of Chelsea. At Eliot Church, 
Newton, Professor Churchill of Andover filled the 
pulpit, and at Newton Center Rev. Charles Caverno 
of Boulder, Col. 


Massachusetts 


SOMERVILLE.—The late Mrs. Lucy E. Hartshorn 
left, among public bequests, the following: to the 
Evangelical Church, Berlin, Mass., $1,000 as a me- 
morial fund, the interest to be applied for the pas- 
tor’s support, and to the Home Missionary Society 
and the American Missionary Association $500 
each. 

QUINCY POINT.— Washington Street. By the will 
of John Federhen, late of Quincy, a bequest of 
$250 is left to this church. 

LYNNFIELD CENTER has lately completed, at a 
cost of $400, a commodious dining-room connected 
with the chapel, with kitchen and cloak room also, 
adding greatly to conveniences. The pastor, Rev. 
G. E. Freeman, expects to leave the 15th for a 
six weeks’ trip to California to revisit scenes and 
friends of former pastoral labors. 

WELLESLEY.—The church has sent two barrels 
of literature to the camps and warships. The pas- 
tor, Rev. E. H. Chandler, and his family are spend- 
ing their vacation at Isle au Haut, Me. Th23 pulpit 
supplies have been Rey. Messrs. 8. V. Cole, D. D., 
Sidney Strong, D. D., G. P. Knapp and Thomas 
Clayton.—At Wellesley Hills, Rey. P. T. Farwell, 
pastor, the Young People’s Society has charge of 
the Sunday evening service through the summer, 

HOLLAND.—This home mission church, Rev. J. G. 
Willis, pastor, is making progress in raising money 
for repairing the parsonage barn and the carriage 
sheds. The parish has lost seriously by removals 
and death. Any church willing to donate about 
thirty copies of Songs for the Sanctuary or Gospel 
Hymns should write the pastor. 

WoORCESTER.—Pilgrim. Dr. Lewis preached a 
sermon July 31 in which he protested against the 
violation of the Sunday laws at Lake Quinsiga- 
mond. The sermon concluded with a letter of ap- 
peal to the mayor, which was indorsed by a rising 
vote of the large congregation, requesting a better 
enforcement of law at that resort. The move has 
caused wide comment, and will be effective in cor- 
recting many abuses.——Union. The death of Al- 
bert Curtis, at the age of 91 years, removes one of 
the church’s most able supporters and the last of 
her charter members. Mr. Curtis during his life 
rose from being a common working man to a suc- 
cessful manufacturer. He has been a generous giver 
to missionary and educational work, and his last 
gifts to such objects, noted last week in these 
columns, show no abatement of his benevolence. 


Maine 


BANGOR.—The pastors of the three churches are 
summering on the Maine coast. Rev. C. H. Cutler 
and his family occupy a cottage at Castine. Rev. 
J. 8. Penman is at Seal Harbor with his family. 
Rev. H. L. Griffin and wife are at Deer Isle. The 
home department at Hammond Street now num- 
bers 102. 


MvusconGus IsLAND —This branch of Seaman’s 
Bethe) goes on quietly under the care of Capt. 
H. J. Allen, the coast missionary. He has built a 
steam launch himself at the island. 
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Miss Switzer has been engaged in missionary 
work in the vicinity of Denmark.—Rev. F. A. 
Fuller of Madison has preached his farewell ser- 
mon.——Second Church, West Falmouth, bas just 
sent $25 to the Red Cross work in Cuba.——Dover 
has received a handsome blackboard from Mr. and 
Mrs. Mayo, and two books from Mr. Burpee.— 
Second Church, Biddeford, has sent to Rev. How- 
ard Gilpatrick, Portage Lake, a missionary box 
containing 300 books and many magazines, besides 
some money.——The Fogg Memorial Library at 
8. Berwick has recently received a gift of $100 from 
Hon. H. A. Fogg of Bangor. 


New Hampshire 
In Auburn, through the generosity of Mrs, O. T. 
Butrick, a valuable addition of books has been 
made to the S. S. library.——Apparently more 
churches than usual in the State are closed for the 
month of August. 


Vermont 


RUTLAND.—Dr. Phillips has gone to Canada for 
part of his vacation. Rev. C. N. Thorp of Oswego 
occupies his pulpit Aug. 7. An organization of the 
women of the city has been made to furnish sup- 
plies for the soldiers, and the work has been taken 
up with enthusiasm. 


Rutland County is about sending a box of Christ- 
mas gifts to Gedik Pasha, Turkey, for a Sunday 
school in which the Vermont Branch is interested. 
—Rev. Norman Dutcher of Vergennes is having a 
prolonged vacation in the Adirondacks on account 
of ill health. 

Connecticut 

NEw HAVEN.—Center. Dr. Newman Smythe is 
resting at Castine, Me., with his family.——Plym- 
outh. The pastor, Dr. McLane, and family are 
spending August at Pine Orchard, Madison.— 
Howard Avenue. Rev. W. J. Mutch is taking his 
vacation at Branford.— Dwight Place. Dr. Twitch- 
ell and wife have gone to Cleveland, O., and other 
places for their vacation. Rev. E. J. Root of Provi- 
dence, R. I., supplies the first two Sundays in 
August.—Redeemer. Dr. Phillips is at East Pem- 
broke, Mass., enjoying August. 

SHERMAN.—An interesting “fleld day” was en- 
joyed on arecent Sunday. Mrs. Herrick of Tdmpa, 
Fla., spoke in the morning of work in Tampa among 
the Cubans. Mr. Deming, secretary of the Connec- 
ticut 8S. S. Association, spoke of the State S. 8. work, 
and in the evening Miss Stock, State primary 
worker, spoke on The Primary Teacher’s Important 
Commission. Rev. Dighton Moses takes his vaca- 
tion this month. During his few months here a 
flourishing C. E. Society of 40 members has been 
formed. 


BRIDGEWATER.—This chureh suffers a severe 
bereavement in the death of Henry Sanford, one of 
its oldest and most esteemed members, who died 
July 24. He was clerk of the church for over half 
a century, and interested in all the public welfare 
of the town. To the last he kept up a correspond- 
ence with the boys who left the town after they 
grew to manhood. Only a few weeks ago an affec- 
tionate letter from him was received by one of 
those boys, now the editor of The Congregational- 
ist. 


SUFFIELD.—A novel affair was the recent “ golden 
age party’’ given by Rev. and Mrs. D. W. Goodale. 
About 30 invitations were issued to members of the 
chureh and congregation who were 75 years old 
or over. Among those present were the oldest 
member of the church and six persons each of 
whose years numbered over 80. A brief religious 
service and a general social time replete with rem- 
iniscences made the occasion enjoyable. 


ELLINGTON.—The late Miss Jane Bancroft in 
her wiil has carried out the promise she made her 
father that at her death the estate should go to 
missionary@ocieties. A brother receives a life in- 
terest in $5,000, and at his death the whole estate 
is to be equally divided between the American 
Board and the Home Missionary Society. Each 
will receive about $10,000. 


GOSHEN.—Since the meeting house was burned, 
about two months ago, services have been held in 
the academy on the hill and have been well at- 
tended, particularly by the summer visitors, of 
whom there are quite a number in town. A con- 
siderable sum has been subscribed towards a new 
building, which it is hoped may be built this fall. 

WATERBURY.—Second. Dr. Davenport is taking 
a much needed vacation, Dr. Barnum has supplied 
his pulpit one or two Sundays. Money toward the 
chureh debt is coming in rapidly, and brings great 
encouragement. —First. Dr. Anderson is spend- 
ing the summer as usual in his Woodmont cottage. 

SoutH WINDSOR.—Rev. W. G. Searles, who re- 
cently tendered his resignation, is at El Reno, Ok1., 
for his health. He has become interested there in 
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the organization of an institutional church which is 
now being established. In the fall he will enter 
into home missionary work in the West. 


GRoTON.—After a recent morning service the 
members of the society discussed informally the 
prospects of a new edifice. Two-thirds of the $20,- 
000 expected to cover the full cost has already 
been subscribed. No active steps will be taken 
until the full amount is received. 

NORFOLK has always been generous in its con- 
tributions to Southern colleges. It has just added 
to its gifts a collection of $265 for Tuskegee at 
the close of Principal Booker Washington’s appeal, 


CENTERBROOK.—Rev. L. 8. Griggs, pastor for 10 


years, has preached his farewell sermon. He with. © 


draws on account of impaired health, and removes 
to Terryville to reside. 

Rey. F. M. Miles and family of Bristol are resting 
at Cottage City.——During the two weeks’ vacation 
of Rev. W. C. Prentiss of Poquo2ock all the sery- 
ices of the church will close except the C. E. meet- 
ing.——During Rev. A. F. Pierce’s absence attend- 
ing the National Ceuncil the First Chureb, Danbury, 
has enjoyed hearing Dr. E. P. Ingersoll of Brook- 
lyn.—Reyv. Sherrod Soule of Naugatuck takes his 
vacation in New Hampshire, R. B. Hall supplying 
his pulpit.——At Middlebury, during Rey. W. F, 
Avery’s absence in New Haven for several weeks, 
Professor Blackman of Yale occupies the parson- 
age and supplies the pulpit.—Rev. L. M. Kenes- 
ton and family of Shelton are spending the vacation 
at East Andover, N. H.—Danielson’s meeting 
house is closed for undergoing renovation. 


MIDDLE STATES 
Pennsylvania 

MEADVILLE.—Park Avenue has recently added 
several new members. A severe loss to the church 
was caused by the death of Mr. J. J. Shryock, whose 
long career as a successful business man was only 
equaled by his interest in the church. The pastor, 
Rev. C. W. Wilson, is spending his vacation on the 

Lake Erie shore near Conneaut, O. 


THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 

CLEVELAND.—Franklin Avenue is to be congrat- 
ulated on the cancellation of a mortgage of $2,150 
on its church property. The payment has been ac- 
complished through the sale of Glimpses of God, & 
volume of sermons prepared by the pastor, Rev. 
B. G. Newton, at the request of the congregation. 
The event was celebrated by appropriate devotional 
services conducted by the pastor on Sunday, fol- 
lowed by the 8.8. picnic on Tuesday, and closing 
with a “jubilee social” on Thursday evening. The 
congregation are deeply grateful to their pastor for 
his generosity, which has enabled them to lift a debt 
of long standing without burdening themselves or 
the public. : 

MADISON, under the direction of the pastor 
Rey. Joseph Wolfe, gave a rousing patriotic service 
July 31. The auditorium and lecture-room were 
filled.. The collection was for the Y. M. C. A. work 
inthe camps. The C. E. and Junior Societies together 
now have a membership of over 120. The church 
is represented in the army by three of her young 
men, two being the sons of the pastor. The pastor 
takes a vacation during the month of August, but 
services will be continued by supply. 

CINCINNATI.—Storrs. Rey. D. I. Lambert of Lane 
Seminary is filling the pulpit Sunday evenings 
The morning service has been given up for the 
summer.— Vine Street. Rev. H. 8. Bigelow is 
preaching a series of sermons on Doctrines. 

KIRTLAND has been trying midsummer evangelis- 
tic meetings. The faithful pastor, Rev. U. C. Bos 
worth, assisted by Evangelist Reed, has rejoiced in 
seeing about 40 persons converted during the two 
weeks of meetings. . 

Illinois 
(For Chicago news see page 192.) 

LEE CENTER.—Rev. J. M. Markley has closed 4 
five years’ pastorate. The success of united efforts 
by pastor and people have resulted in nearly 125 
accessions to the church, mostly on confession. 
The attendance at the preaching has been regi 
larly large. 

Nichigan 

CALUMET’s new lot for a building, the corner 
stone of which has just been laid, was donated by 
the C. & H. Mining Company. It is conveniently 
situated. Ths new edifice will cost $3,500. 

ALMONT.—During Rev. H. 8. Bush’s vacation 
this month, four of the young men occupy the pulpit 
in turn on Sunday morning. 

SHELBY has met all its financial obligations this 
year. A boys’ choir, trained by the pastor, has 
done good work. 
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Wisconsin 

Maprson.—A great Sunday was that recently 
when the Congregationa!, Methodist, Presbyterian 
and Baptist churches were closed, giving an op- 
portunity to all to attend at Lakeside, where Rev. 
Dr. Buckley of New York preached in the morning, 
Rev. Dr. Talmage in the afternoon and Rev. Sam 
Small of Atlanta, Ga., in the evening. 

BirNAMWooD.—Rev. J. L. Smith, after an ab- 
sence of three weeks, has returned, bringing his 
pride with him. The new parsonage will soon be 
finished. This field also includes Norrie and Eland. 


ELroy.—A much-needed parsonage is planned. 
The pastor, Rev. W. M. Ellis, has spent his vacation 
at Oskosh and Monona Lake Assembly. 


THE WEST 
lowa 


O_ps.—Wayne. When the edifice was erected 
in 1856 the location of future railroads could not 
be known. The result was that the church found 
itself, after a few years, between two railroads, a 
half mile from each of the two towns, Wayne and 
Olds. It was then decided to move the buildiog to 
Olds, a growing little town of about 20 families. 
This has been done, and now the house stands in 
the best location on a good stone foundation. 

Gi~MAN.—Union Sunday evening services with 
the Methodists are being held, the two pastors 
speaking alternately. All of the sermons are to 
bear upon Christian citizenship. The series in- 
eludes the topics: The Sacredness of Law, Our 
American Institutions, Territorial Acquisition and 
Its Effects, Representative Characters, Home Con- 
siderations, Some Needs of Our Times. 


FaveTre.—Rev. D. O. Bean closes bis pastorate 


Sept. 1. During the past year the church has raised 
over $400 for a church debt, bought a $225 organ, 
and provided nearly $200 for other needs outside 
the regular church expenses, The membership has 
increased from 152 to 210. The church is free from 
debt. 

SaBULA.—This point is manned by Rev. M. A. 
Frost in connection with Miles. The people were 
without a pastor and services for a long time, but 
are taking hold of the work again with interest. 
The Sunday evening service is especially well 
attended. 


CINCINNATI.—The services are holding their own 
in point of numbers, with, perhaps, a small in- 
crease, even in warm weather. The Missionary 
and Ladies’ Aid Societies are doing well. 


BELKNAP needs more room. On a recent Sun- 
day evening about a third of those who came to the 
service were unable to remain. The services and 
Sunday school are well attended. 


Galt has invited Rev. Charles Wyatt to supply for 
a month. 


Clinnesota 
MINNEAPOLIS.—Como Avenue. The six years’ 
pastorate of Rev. J. A. Stemen was formally closed 
by council July 29. At that time resolutions were 


passed, showing high regard for the pastor and 
containing expressions of affection and apprecia- 
tion, Mr. Stemen has also supplied at Hopkins the 
past year, where much encouragement has been 
given to the work. Nine new members were re- 


ceived to the church at the last communion. 
FossToN.—The enlarging of the church edifice 
has had to be deferred until next spring. A prom- 


ising Sunday school has been organized at a new 


town on the Fosston extension, Lengby, eight miles 
out. 


Kansas 
WHITE City has had no pastor for a year, but it 


has maintained continuously its Sunday school, 
prayer hiecting and Y. P. 8. C. E. Rev. James 
Wilde, a former pastor residing in town, has ren- 
dered valuable service by preaching. 
WAKEFI£LD.—Sinee the coming of Rev, Lyman 


Hull the church has been infused with new life and 
has received accessions, 14 of whom came since 
Special meetings. Both the 8. 8. and chureh at- 
tendance have largely increased. 

Five Congregational Sunday schools in Shawnee 
County—Dover, Wakarusa, Independence, Valen- 
ey Plymouth—held a union picnic in a grove July 
*0. Three hundred persons were present, ad- 


‘dresses were made in the afternoon, and the occa- 


sion ‘Was one of delightful fellowship.—The Ar- 
gentine church has made a marked improvement in 
the appearance of its building by painting and 
renovating. 
Nebraska 

ten rEBtOR.—German. The new house, recently 
> leated at a large union meeting, is 38 x 26 feet 
“gem and the small cost, $1,000, is all provided 
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Crawford is to build a house to seat 250 persons, 
and to adjoin the chapel.—aAt Hastings special 
attention is directed toward the Sunday evening 
service.——Norfolk, which does its work chiefly 
among railroad men, is to have a much needed 
meeting house. 

North Dakota 

MAYVILLE.—Rev. George Curtiss is now on the 
ninth year of his pastorate, the longest of any pas- 
torate in the State. During this time he has done 
splendid work and is held in high esteem by his 
brethren. 


ORISKA.—A meeting house is being erected, the 
people contributing the labor largely. Mr. C. 8. 
Baird is supplying. 

South Dakota 


BETHEL.—Superintendent Thrall preached the 
dedication sermon and assisted otherwise July 
24. The building was moved last winter on wag- 
ons from Emery, 20 miles away. It has been re- 
paired and improved, and now is admirably suited 
to the needs of this country church. Rev. C. F. 
De Groff is pastor. 


MILBANK.—Rev. C. N. Fitch spent part of his 
vacation getting settled for his new pastorate here. 
The work of all departments is progressing. 


Rev. and Mrs. W. B. Hubbard of Webster 
have returned from their trip to the Pacific 
coast.——Rev. H. T. Williams and family of Water- 
town spent their vacation at Lake Kampeska. 


Oklahoma 


At Guthrie Plymouth Church unites with churches 
of other denominations for summer worship.—At 
Choctaw a 8S. S. organization has been effected, and 
prayer meetings are helpful.-—Enid worships in 
the morning in the Opera Heuse.——Rev. W. G. 
Searles has brought new life to El Reno. 


PACIFIC COAST 
California 


Rio VistA.—Two members, Mr. and Mrs. Neil 
Cook, have just celebrated their golden wedding. 
They and their descendants have done much for 
the welfare for the community and the church. A 
son and a son-in-law are deacons at Rio Vista, a 
daughter is S. S. superintendent, three grand- 
children have been presidents of the Y. P. 8. C. E., 
a granddaughter is church organist, a grandson has 
been an assistant superintendent in San Francisco 
and president of the Young People’s Society. 

OCEANSIDE.—The meeting house here is good, 
but the membership small. The Methodist church 
is flourishing. At Poway, not many miles distant, 
the reverse is true. Hence a change is being per- 
fected. The Methodists, through their Church Ex- 
tension Society, are buying the Congregational 
property at the former place, while the Congrega- 
tionalists, through the Church Building Society, are 
purchasing the house at Poway. 

Los ANGELES.—Bethlehem, the only institutional 
church in the city, is being brought to the attention 
of the churches of southern California by the pas- 
tor, Rev. D. W. Bartlett, who with 12 of his choir 
boys is touring in a gospel wagon, the latter singing 
at an evening service while the pastor presents his 
work. Several churches have been greatly pleased, 
and are becoming more interested in this kind of 
work. 

OAKLAND.—First has organized a class of nearly 
50 to study Gladden’s Who Wrote the Bible? The 
pastor is to open each session with a talk on the 


theme, which will then be thrown open for discus- 


sion. 


Rev. W. W. Lovejoy, recently professor in Pacific 
Seminary, has been spending several weeks at | 


Santa Barbara. Aside from supplying the pulpit 
he is giving a series of lectures on Thursday even- 
ings on Modern Interpretation of the book of 
Daniel. He is soon to take up work, at his own 


expense, with the Bethlehem church, Los Angeles. 


Oregon 


LIBERAL,.—At this place, so-called because its 
principal citizens are free thinkers, no worship has | 


been conducted for years. 
8. S. workers, however, has resulted in the conver- 
sion of a few persons and the formation of a church 
of 17 adult members. 


The work of one or two | 


A house and lot, donated by | 


one of the earliest converts, will seat 150 persons. | 





WEEKLY REGISTER 
Calls 
BEET, Gon. S8., late of Waukesha, Wis., to De Soto, Mo. 
Accepts. 
CASE. Horatio M., Emmetsburg, Lo., to Aberdeen, 8. D. 


Accepts. 
EVANS David E., Larchwood, Io., to Lewis. Accepts. 
HOLMES Henry. Wauwatosa, Wis., accepts call to 
Lowry Hill Ch,, Minneapolis, Minn. 
INGHAM, J. Edward, ta We Minn., to Sherburne. 
MARTIN, Edwin, Erwin, 8. D., to Iroquois. 
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PARKER, Lyman B., Tecumseh, Okl., to Perkins and 
Olivet. Accepts. 

RADFORD, Mrs. Katherine W., to fill Rev. W. Radford’s 
unexpired term at Custer, 8S. D.,uatil April 1. Accepts. 

SEARLES, Wilbur G.,S Windsor, Ct., to El Reno, Okl. 


Accepts. 
VAN LIEU, F. E., Watertown, 8. D., to Frankfort. 
WALKER. Irwin, to First Ch., Bevier, Mo. Accepts. 
a Benj. A., Hartford Sem.,to Broad Brook, 


Ordinations and Installations 


GRANT, Edwin E., Ra: gor Sem., o. Sharon, Vt., July 
29. Sermon, Rev. V. M. Hardy, D. D.; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. Henry Cummings, R. B. Fay, N. R. Nich- 
ols, Peter McMillan, V. M. Hardy, D. D., E. B, Cham- 
berlin. 

Resignations 


BEAN, Dan’! O., Fayette, Io. 

EAKIN, John A.., Pilgrim Ch., Durand, Wis. 

FISK, ey B., Ree Heights, 8. D. 

LITTLE, Wilbur G., Lakeview, [o., to take effect Aug. 22. 

MORRIS, Sam’! T., Calumet, Mich. 

STAPLETON, John, Conklin, Mich. 

STEVENSON, Wm. C., Clinton, Mich., to take chap- 
laincy of 35th Michigan Regiment. 


Dismissions 
——" John A., Como Ave. Ch., Minneapolis, July 


Churches Organized 
LIBERAL, Ore., 3 July, 17 members. 


Supplies for the Summer 


BAIRD, C, S., Chicago Sem., Oriska, N. D. 

JAQUITH, Chas. A., Yale Divinity School, Thetford and 
North Thetford, Vt. 

LYONS, E. C., Perham, N. D. 





Education 


— The Syrian Protestant College at Beirut 
has had during the last four years an attend- 
ance in all of 1,195 students. Its latest Com- 
mencement, last month, indicated increasing 
prosperity. An address was delivered in 
Arabic by a member of the graduating class 
to an audience of about one thousand. The 
president, Dr. Daniel Bliss, preached the bac- 
calaureate sermon from the text 1 Cor. 16: 13, 
which was the text of Dr. Hitchcock of Am- 
herst when Dr. Bliss graduated there forty- 
six years ago. Among the students are thirty- 
six from Egypt, twenty-two from Asia Minor, 
thirty from Greece and two from Bagdad. 
The rest are from Syria and Palestine. The 
faculty includes twenty-four professors and 
instructors. The buildiags of the college 
are magnificently situated, overlooking St. 
George’s Bay, with the snowwhite peaks of 
the Lebanons for a background. 





Biographical 


Mr. Ashley, who died at Ithaca, Mich., July 9, 
was born in England 81 years ago. He entered the 
ministry at the age of 20 and preached in England 
until 1852 when, during the cholera epidemic in 
Ireland, he went to that country preaching and dis- 
pensing medicine and food. In 1856 he came to 
America and was soon installed over a church in 
Brooklyn. He preached in several States and Terri- 
tories, organizing and building the first Protestant 
church in New Mexico, and established schools 
among the Mexicans and Indians under the New 
West Education Commission. Six children survive 
him, one, Rev. W. H. Ashley, being pastor of the 
Congregational church at Manchester, Mass. 


MILLS ASHLEY 











The Royal is the highest grade baking powder 
kaown. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other braad, 








Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 
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Is the Pastor a Free Lance 


The Outlook’s advice to ministezs who dif- 
fer in belief from the churches to which they 
minister awakens discussions in other de- 
nominations as well asin our own. A young 
Baptist preacher’s position is described in 
the Standard, and he asks where he belongs. 
Professor Galusha Anderson of the University 
of Chicago offers him this sensible advice: 


No one among his brethren would 
abridge by a hair’s breadth his personal 
liberty; but a minister of the gospel who 
doubts the inspiration of the Scriptures 
and the deity of Jesus Christ, who re- 
gards questions of sanitation of greater 
moment than questions concerning the 
trinity or the being of God, who is ready 
to discard the apostolic church and ridi- 
cules baptism as a simple act of obedi- 
ence to Jesus Christ, has, it seems to me, 
no right to continue in the pastorate of a 
Baptist church. The prime requisite in 
a minister of the gospel is that he be 
strictly honest before God and before 
man. 

If our brother acts with integrity, as he 
undoubtedly desires to do, he will un- 
questionably conclude that he has no 
moral right to use his pulpit for the dis- 
semination of doctrines which are mani- 
festly wholly contrary to those held by 
the church that called him to be its over- 
seer and leader. 

But if his difficulties in reference to 
belief are of the head rather than of the 
heart, if he, as we fondly trust, does 
really love Jesus Christ, then with heart 
and eye on his Lord let him prayerfully 
investigate the foundations of our faith. 
Jesus Christ will not permit him to re- 
main in doubt and darkness. He has 
said, “I am the light of the world: he 
that followeth me shall not walk in dark- 
ness, but shall have the light of life.” 


As related to our own denomination, Dr. J. 
W. Bradshaw of Ann Arbor, Mich., in the 
Plymouth Weekly, makes this statement con- 
cerning the Cambridge council, which in sub- 
stance has been repeated to us by many min- 
isters and laymen: 


With no reason to discredit what is 
said of Mr. Long’s personal qualities, and 


with no disposition to fetter any man’s | 


freedom of thought, I desire to say that | 
in my judgment the Cambridge council | 
has rendered a service to public morals. | 
When a man is invited to the pulpit of 
an evangelical Congregational church, it | 
is taken for granted by the members of | 
the church that he is in essential accord | 
with the system of faith which they ac- | 
cept and desire taught to themselves and | 
their children. For a person who is es- 
sentially Unitarian or Universalist in be- 
lief to accept such an invitation—without 
at least the very fullest avowal of what 
he holds and purposes to teach, so that | 
the church may act in perfect under- | 
standing of the situation—is an act of 
bad faith. It is a case in which silence 
is deception, essentially immoral. No 
man can put himself in such a position 
and escape the pee | of his moral 
perception and his sense of honor. 





Christian Science as a Hair Re- | 


restorer. | 


If the lobster can develop a new claw | 
by mere force of will, much more, then, 
ought a bald man to be able to grow a fine 
head of hair, merely by believing that he 
can do so, or by disbelieving that he is | 
bald, on Christian science principles. 
Probably ‘hair restorers” owe their effi- | 
cacy, if any, to suggestion, but it would 
be a crucial experiment to make hair 
grow without a patent hair restorer. 

Unluckily, men suffer most from bald- 
ness, and men are seldom Christian scien- 
tists. ... that cheap metaphysics have 
a beneficent result in the minds of ladies 
whose education has not included a course 
of Hegel and Aristotle, Fichte and Plato. 
It is improbable that Christian science 
would heal a malady of the Master of 
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Baliol.—Andrew Lang, in Westminster 


Gazette. 





Nature has perfections in order to show that 
she is the image of God, and defects in order to 
show that she is only his image.— Pascal. 





Important Meetings to Come 


Y. M. C. A. Encampment, Northfield, Mass., June 
80-Sept. 1. 

Chautauqua Assembly, Chautauqua, N. Y., July 
6-Aug. 27. 

Christian Workers General Conference, North- 
field, Mass., July 29-Aug. 18. 

American Association for the Advancement of 
Science (60th anniversary), Boston, Aug. 22-27. 








Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


CRUNDEN—MITCHELL—In wee Pa., July 16, 
Robert H. Crunden, Ph. D., and Mrs. Frances F. 
Mitchell. 

SUMNER—BUCHANAN-—In Sauk Center, Minn., July 
27, by Rev. G. Ernest Smith, Rev. Frederick A. Sum- 
ner of Little Falls and Mary E. Buchanan of Sauk 


Deaths 


The charge Sor notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toa line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 


BRADLEY—In Pasadena, Cal., July 21, Rev. Albert I. 
Bradley, of Shandon b.. aged 42 yrs. A pastor at 
Chase and Valley Fails Kan., Kansas City and Old 

















Orchard, Mo., anc Shandon, he was everywhere loved 
and commended as a Christian, a preacher and a 
pastor. 


HENRY SANFORD 

From his birth, Oct. 14, 1806, Mr. Sanford had lived 
on the farm in Bridgewater, Ct., where his grandfather 
settled in 1773. On Christmas Day, 1828, he was 
chosen to his first office for the church as collector of 
the tax for the Congregational society, and for nearly 
rage years he was active in one way and another for 
its welfare. He united with the church in 1832. In 
1884 he resigned his office as clerk. His son succeeded 
him, but dy ng in 1889 Mr. Sanford was again chosen 
clerk and continued to serve until his death, July 24. 
In his service of over fifty years as clerk he spared no 
pains to make his records reliable. He was twice mar- 
ried. His first wife, Anna Jeanette Canfield, died in 
1844. One son died in infancy, and a second, Horace 
N., survived her until 1889, having served with honor 
in the Civil War, a deacon and beloved worker in the 
church. The widow of Horace and his three children 
have remained with Mr. Sanford at the old home until 
the marriage last year of the eldest daughter to Rev. 
. Wallace, a missionary of the A. B. C. F. M. at 
Madura. Mr. Sanford’s second 5 was to Polly 
B., daughter of Deacon Simeon B. Piatt of South 
Britain. Their golden wedding was celebrated in 1895. 
Mr. Sanford was always faithful as a citizen, of a genial, 
sociable disposition, frank in his dealings and, above 
all, actively devoted to the interests of the church. 
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If you feel “All Played Out” 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 
It repairs broken nerve force, clears the brain 
and strengthens the stomach. 








A Vermont Minister 


Interesting Letter from the Sister of 
an Aged Clergyman. 

Rev. Benjamin Cox, of West Addison, Vt,, 
is 81 years old and has been an active minister 
45 years. His sister writes: ‘‘ My brother wag 
feeling very weak and he began taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, which strengthened him. I was 
troubled with boils, but after taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla a short time I was cured. My 
nephew had a scrofula swelling on one of 
his limbs and another on one elbow. He 
limped when walking and could not straighten 
his arm. He has been taking Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla and can now walk without any trouble 
and can use his arm.’’ Miss M. A. Cox, West 
Addison, Vermont. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is America’s Greatest Medicine. $1; six for $5, 
Prepared only by C. I. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass, 


Hood’s Pills 


The Congregationalist’s Publications. 





are the only pills to take 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 





How to Incorporate a Church 


A full statement of the laws, 
minute directions as to the steps 
to be taken. The Congre- 
gationalist Handbook Series, 
No. 19. Price 10 cents. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Congregational House, Boston. 








The design gives no hint of low cost. 
$50 Dining Table. 





8 FEET--88, 


We have many demands at this season of 
the year for a stout, strong, inexpensive, solid 
oak Dining Table for a country house. 

We supply such a table this year which 
measures 8 feet in length and costs only $8 
It is as tough as white oak and the best labor 
can make it. 
service. 
herewith. 
The underframing is as strong as in any 
A single glance at the thickness of the legs and braces will show 


It will last. for a lifetime of 
We show a special engraving of it 


the generous scale upon which the whole piece is planned. 
We use only a special selection of white oak with perfect grain, and capable of 
taking a high finish. When you buy this table for $8 you are getting one of the 


| greatest furniture values we have offered in many a day, and yet it is only a fair 
| sample of values in our entire line of Dining Room Specialties. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 





indiscretions in Eating 


ye WA 


cause disordered stomach, foul breath, 
headache and constipation. These ills 


can be prevented or cured by the timely 
use of that most palatable medicine, 
Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 


50c, and $1.0. TARRANT & CO., Chemists, New York. 
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The Business Outlook 


As the fall season advances, the feeling of 
confidence and buoyancy among the mercan- 
tile classes increases. Merehants figure that 
the whole country is in such shape that even 
if trade does not start off immediately with a 
boom its steady growth must be only a ques- 
tion of time. The whole West is in a marvel 
ously prosperous condition, and the outlook 
for the crops is most promising. Heavy ship- 
ments of American grain the coming season 
to Europe are again foreshadowed by the poor 
condition of the wheat crop of Russia. The 
latter country has stopped exports, so serious 
is the outlook. 

The distribution of merchandise throughout 
the country continues to grow larger, which 
shows that the improved tone in the~business 
world is not one of sentiment. A very favor- 
able feature is the added strength in the iron 
and steel situation. There is an active de- 
mand for both domestic and foreign account 
for all kinds of iron and steel products, and 
indications point to a firm market on these 
products for a long time tocome. The large 
export movement of our cereals continues and 
bank clearings, although it is midsummer, 
show the good state of trade in the United 
States 

The stock market has been active and has 
scored a good advance. Many believe the 
boom in stocks has started and that it will 
continue through into the fall. Burlington 
has advanced sharply and is declared to be 
booked for 120. The so-called industrial 
stocks are in favor, and they are all said to 
be good for much higher prices. 


Body and Soul 





The medivval saints were most of them | 


chronic invalids, and a large proportion 
of them died young. When we read of a 
Bernard, a Francis and a Catherine of 
Siena going out of their way to utterly 
ruin an originally sound constitution, and 
doing their work often under conditions 
of the utmost physical pain and disability, 
we have an instinctive feeling of some- 
thing being wrong. .. . The New Testa- 
ment doctrine is, in short, plainly that 
which earnest minds are everywhere com- 
ing to recognize, that the foundation prin- 
ciple of a physical ethic is that of training 
the body to be the perfect instrument of 
the soul. To “keep the body under”? is, 
in this view, not to starve or. beat it, but 
to keep it ‘‘under”’ the spirit as a horse 
is under its rider. The better the animal 
the better off is the rider. And so Her- 
bert Spencer’s dictum that “the first con- 
dition of suecess in life is to be a good 
animal” chimes perfectly with the Paul- 
ine injunction. Christ, so far as we 
know, had perfect health, and never went 
= ma way to endanger it.—The Chris- 
win orid. 








LAKE CHAUTAUQUA Via the Fitchburg and Erie 
Railroads is a popular combination. Rate for the 
round trip from Boston only $14.20. 


THE only daily line to the Adirondacks is via the 
Fitchburg Railroad. Call at 260 Washington Street, 
Boston, for full information. 


THE WisER Way.—“ How fresh and rosy you 
look, Nora,” exclaimed Isabel, who had just re- 
turned from the beach and was greeting her friend. 

“Yes, dear,” replied Nora, “I am feeling splen- 
ot and mamma says I have an alarming appe- 
ite.’ 
se Where in the world have you been since I saw 
you.” 

“Ihave remained at home,” replied Nora, “and 
have worked hard every day. But I have been 
taking that wonderful medicine, Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, and it has done me, O, so much good. You 
see I always like to feel well when I go away, and I 
leave for the mountains next week.” 





AN EXPLANATION.—The reas: 
a of Hood's Sarsaparilla lies 7) payin 
at med positively cures. It is America’s t 
>and the American e have an abi con- 
fidence in its merits. The pak take it for simple 
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| In Surplus (to Policy-holders), . 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
STATEMENT 


OF 


THE TRAVELERS 


Life and Accident 
Insurance Company, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 

‘Stock. 


Chartered 1863. Life and Accident Insurance. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, Pres’t. 


Hartford, Conn., January 1, 1898. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, . $1,000,000.00 


Assets (Accident Premiums in the 
hands of Agents not included), . 


Liabilities, 


$22,868,994. 16 

19,146,359.04 

Excess Security to Policy-holders, $3,722,635.12 
July 1, 1898, 


Total Assets (Accident Premiums in 
the hands of Agents notincluded), $24,103,986.67 


Total Liabilities, . 19,859, 291.43 
Excess Security to Policy-holders, $4,244,605,24 


Paid to Policy-holders since 1864, $35,660,940.19 
Paid to Policy-holders January- 


ot, Age ee 1,300,493,68 
Loaned to Policy-holders on 
Policies (Life, . 1,161, 705.00 


Life Insurance in Force, . 94,646, 669.00 


GAINS. 
6 Months—January to July, 1898. 


$1, 234,992.51 
522,060.12 


oe re ee 


In Insurance in Force (Life De- 


partment only), 2,764,459.00 
Increase in Reserves, 705,642.18 
Premiums Received, 6 months, = 2,937,452.77 


JOHN E,. MORRIS, Secretary. 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies. 
J. B. Lewis, M. D., Medical Director and Adjuster. 
SYLVESTER C. DUNHAM, Counsel. 


S. F. WOODMAN, General Agent, | 


| 


Corner State and Kilby Sts., 
BOSTON, MASS. | 
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The things we are doing at 
Oaklawn to make home-buyers 
want it—pure water, perfect 
drainage, good streets, side- 
walks—are the things that 
should interest investment- 
buyers. 

We want investment-buy- 
ers to buy it first — we are in 
the investment business. 

You will be buying land, as 
merchants buy soap or lamv- 
chimneys, to sell again. 

The margin of profit is sure; 
‘and we are going to create the 
‘demand, 

Our pamphlet tells all about 
it; sent free. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT Co., 
108 La Salle St., Chicago. 








| 


Hatcn & Foote 


| Bankers and Brokers, 


‘Investment Securities, Stocks and Bonds 


Bought and Sold on Commission. 


NO. 3 NASSAU AND NO. 18 WALL ST. 
Established 1867. Members N. Y. Stock Exchange, 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 

1 am specially prepared to pay liberally for all 
Western Mortgage Investments. No fees nor com- 
missions. Correspondence solicited. 

S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 














yi NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 

actual settlers only. 15 years’ experience in busi- 
ness. Send for formal applications, list of references 
and map showing location of lands. Over $100,000 in- 
vested. None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING loans on 
my books. 


| WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 


808 Century Building, Minneapolis, Mian. 








PRUDENTIA 


STRENGTH OF 


! R T 
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As the eyes are the 
windows of the soul, so 
are the teeth the doorway 
to the portal from whence 
issue the creations of the 
mind. 


Rusifoam 


a dentifrice in 
every way worthy of its 
great mission. It cleanses 
perfectly, and delightfully 
perfumes the breath, on 
which are wafted the words 
that reflect the thoughts. 


Popular price, 25c. Send 2c. stamp for sample 
vial. Address E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 








reat sculptor, John Flaxman, began furnishing 
osiah Wedgwood with his famous models in 
1775. They were so finely conceived and so 
beautifully executed that Wedgwood declared 
to his partner, ‘‘ They are too fine to sell.’’ The 
public did appreciate his works, and now who 
does not know of and admire the famous Wedg- 
wood! Its immense sale has made prices "7 
reasonable. Mail orders carefully filled. e 
have pieces from 75c. to $5.00. Beautiful as 


Abram French Co. 


89-91-93 Franklin St. 


Cor. Devonshire. 
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SHESEESEEES 


and Smeoth 
FOR NURSERY, TOILET AND BATH. 
> A mission society at Haifa, Mt. Carmel, Pales- e 
# tine, make for their support and send to this 
country, CARMEL SOAP. It is made of the 
sweet olive oil so plentifal in that country and is ¥ 
an absolutely safe soap for toilet and nursery, at 
# moderate price. Sold by druggists and grocers. 


# |mported by A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl St., N.Y. ge 
POO TOS OO ON em me 
Church Architect. 


THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, 
10 Park Square, Boston. 
Mr. Silloway has built or remodeled over 400 
churches, and makes remodeling a specialty. 
churches in suggesting sys- 
ving. 


The 
tematic methods of 
as aD 


“Harris” | & blish 
Method of 
Giving pat0; Ot copie pLOOe 


For sale at the office of The Congregationalist, Boston. 





This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 


ing” in its present form have 
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Essentials in the Study of 
the Bible 


At the World’s Sunday School Convention | 
in London last month Prof. W. T. Davison of 
Wesleyan College, Birmingham, presented a 
paper on studying the Bible at home. A sum- 
mary of its closing statements is especially | 
rich in suggestions. Professor Davison said 
that 


in the study of the Bible it is especially | 
necessary that a student should under- 
stand what is meant by thinking out the 
meaning of the words on his knees. A 
lowly, reverent attitude of spirit that 
has not forgotten how to wonder, adore 
and obey, that loves to bend before the 
highest and knows the highest when it 
appears, the eye couched so as to free 
it from the cataracts and films which 
darken our natural vision, the ear of the 
soul opened so as to hear the distant 
notes of heavenly music—these faculties 
are absolutely necessary for one who 
would really study the Bible and teach 
its full meaning. No study of the Bible 
can suffice which does not bring about a 
homely and happy familiarity with its 
contents, a familiarity which not 
contempt, but an increasing and deepen- 
ing reverence. Only he who loves the 
Book so much as to be thoroughly at 
home with it can attain real proficiency 
in Bible knowledge. But the student at 
the same time must seek for those spe- 
cial and rare moments of insight which 
may seem at the farthest remove from 
everyday, commonplace knowledge, yet, 
strangely enough, are granted most fully 
and most frequently only to those who 
have laid the lower foundation for the 
higher acquaintanceship. The inexhaust- 
ible character of Bible teaching is best 
understood by those who have put it to 
the fullest test by making the Book a 
constant companion; and to these, for 
the most part, are granted the moments 
of deep spiritual insight, without which 
no part of the Bible can be fully under- 
stood and some parts cannot be under- 
stood at all. 

To understand the mind and heart and 
will of God concerning man and his sal- 
vation and unfold it to others, young or 
old, is one of the loftiest of all tasks, and 
can only be accomplished by careful and 
prayerful Bible study at home. 





“Do right though the heavens fall’’ is an 
admirable precept so long as the heavens 
don’t take you at your word and come down 
about your ears, still worse, about those of 
your neighbors. It is a rule rather of private 
than public application, for, indeed, it is the 
doing of right that keeps the heavens from 
falling.—Lowell. 








THE statement of the Travellers’ Insurance Com- 
pany appears in another column. It shows the 
same excellent record for the last six months that 
this company has always maintained. 


A “WAR SCARE” SiGHT.—If any of our readers 
cares to see the disastrous effects whieh the war 
has worked upon prices, let him visit the warerooms 
of the Paine Furniture Co., on Canal Street, and 
note the prices attached to some of their latest 
pieces of furniture. In another page there is an 
engraving of an eight-foot dining table in solid 
white oak, richly carved, which they offer at only 
$8. Such prices have been unknown heretofore. 


L. A. W. MEET, INDIANAPOLIS.—Reduced rates 
via Pennsylvania Railroad. For the annual meet 
of the League of American Wheelmen at Indian- 
apolis, Aug. 9 to 13, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company will sell excursion tickets from all points 
on its line to Indianapolis at rate of single fare for 
the round trip. Tickets will be sold on Aug. 7 
and 8, good to return until Aug. 15 when prop- 
erly executed before agent of terminal line at In- 
dianapolis. Bicycles carried free. Special arrange- 
ments for clubs traveling as a body. 
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Love’s 
Arrows 


are more potent when tipped with 


Whitman’s 
Chocolates 
and Confections 
Sold everywhere. 
Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate 
is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious and 
healthful. Made instantly with boiling water 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 








‘‘ Silver Plate that Wears.’’ 


Your Spoons 


Forks, etc., will be perfection in durability, 

beauty of design and brilliancy of finish, if 
they are selected from 
patterns stamped 





Remember ‘‘1 847''— } 
take no substitute. There 





all imitations, they lack the 

merit and value identified 

with the original and genu- 
} ine. Made only by 


\s sh, 
r Meripen Britannia Co., 
. Meripen, Conn. 
Sold by leading dealers 
\ everywhere, 





Grand National Prize of Dy 
16,600 francs at Paris « 


Quind-Larocie 


Possesses in the highest degree the en- § 
tire active properties of Peruvian Bark. 5 
Endorsed by the medical faculty as the 
best remedy for Fever and Ague, Mal- ¢ 
aria, Poorness of the Blood, Genera! 5 
Debility and Wasting Diseases; In- ¢ 
creases the Appetite, Strengthens the 
Nerves and builds up the entire system. § 
Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
New York: E. FOUGERA & CO 
26-30 N. William St. 





IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, 
please mention that the advertisement was seed ip 
The Congregationalist. 
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HURCH 
ARPETS 


AT MANU:= JOHN H. Pray, 
FACTURERS CARPETS and 
658 


a ae WASHINGTON ST 
OPP.BOYLSTOM 5ST 


UPHOLSTERY, 
BOSTON. 
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New Demands for Higher Edu- 
cation. 


Hereafter our foremost national inter- 
est must be the foreign one and, conse- 
quently, our highest studies must be m ide 
on the characters, inclinations and inter- 
ests of foreign powers. It is obvious that 
this study requires a greater breadth of 
education, more specializing in history 
and in the manners and customs of Eu- 
ropean nations, their methods of organ- 
izing industries as well as their metho s of 
organizing armies and navies. We must 
even master foreign literatures, and see 
what are the fundamental aspirations of 
the people. This points to the system of ed- 
ucationinthiscountry. This indicates the 
function of the schoolmaster in the com- 
ing time. 

“the new burden of preparing our united 
people for the responsibilities of a closer 
union with Europe, and for a share in the 
dominion over the islands and continents 
of the Orient, this new burden will fall on 
the school systems in the several States, 
and more particularly on the colleges and 
universities that furnish the higher edu- 
cation. For it is higher education that 
furnish the studies in history and in 


must : I 
the psychology of peoples which will 
prepire our ministers and ambassadors 
abroa! with their numerous retinue of 


expe: s and specialists thoroughly versed 
in the habits and traditions of the several 
The knowledge required by our 


natic 

members of Congress and our executive 
departments will make a demand upon 
higher education for post-graduate stu- 
dents who have concentrated their inves. 


tigations upon points in international law 


and the philosophy of history. Diplomacy 
will become a great branch of learning 
for u 

T has been felt for some time, al- 
tho it has not been consciously real- 
ized. {in the past twenty-five years the 
ero!iment in higher education in college 
work alone has increased from 590 to 1,215 


in the million; it has mere than doubled 
in each million of people. The post-grad- 
uate \ork of training experts or special- 
ists lias been multiplied by twenty-five, 


for it has increased from a total of 200 to 
a total of 5,000 in the nation. 

We must look to our universities and 
colleges for the people who have learned 
to understand the fashions and daily cus 
toms of a foreign people, and who have 
learned to connect the surface of their 


everyday life with the deep national 
principles and aspirations which mold 


and govern their individual ana social 
acti There have been great emergen- 
cies, and great careers have opened to 
American teachers in our former history, 


but you stand today on the vestibule of a 
still ore important age, the age of the 
union of the mew world with the old 


world. —From an address by Hon. W. T. 
Harv's, U.S. Commissioner of Education, 
at the recent meeting of the National Edu- 
catir Association. 





Small Shot 
FROM OUR EXCHANGES 
fHERE’S MUSIC IN THE AIR” 


e you heard the report from Washing- 
ton that the Navy Department has advertised 
for tive hundred cats?” ‘No; what for?” 
“To take the Canaries.” 


STALLED 


“ 


(hat is genuine horse sense,’ said Mr. 
Mu ray Hillto Mr. Shenley Park. ‘‘ What is 
it?” “The determination of the United 
States that Cuba shall have a stable govern- 
ment. 
ON THE DEFENSIVE 
Vell,” said the governor of Manila, “if 
this is the Pacific Squadron, heaven protect us 
from the quarrelsome one.” 
WHAT’S IN A NAME 
Another quarrel going on next door!” 
What's the matter this time?’ “She wants 
to name the baby ‘ Dewey,’ and he wants the 
name of his wheel,” 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


BACK TO BEGINNINGS 

As a brick fell from a carrier’s hod it | 
knocked down a Spanish flag displayed from | 
a store front below. ‘That must have been 
an American brick,” said a passer-by. ‘ Yis,”’ | 
said the hod-carrier above, “but it was of | 
Oirish descint.”’ 
ALL ENLISTED 


**No one need feel discouraged about this | 
war business, Every one can help a little at 
least.”” “How so?” ‘“ Well, those who dun’t 
go to the front to whip the Spaniards can stay 
at home and lick the revenue stamps.”’ 

A GOOD REASON 

“Well, how’d you name the new baby? 
George Dewey ?”’ 

“ No! ” 

“You told me that was your intention.” 

“Yes!” 

“Then why didn’t you?” 

“Well, on second thought, we decided to | 
name it Elizabeth!” 

A THEORY WORKED OUT 
‘*Now,” said the professor, “‘ supposing that 
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A good lamp-chimney deal- 
er keeps Macbeth and no 
other. 

Index tells what Number to 


get. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


+‘ Sanitas ”’ 
Means Health. 


By use of proper disinfectants homes 
can be kept entirely free from germs of 


the most dreaded infectious diseases. 


How to have thoroughly sanitary surroundings is 
told in a pamphlet by Kingzett, the eminent English 
chemist. Price ro cents. Every household should 
contain this little help to comfortable living. It will 


be sent FREE to subscribers of this paper. Write 


THE SANITAS CO. (Ltd.), 
636 to 642 West 55th Street, New York City, 
Disinfectant and Embrocation Manufacturers, 





by some convulsion of nature por:ions of the 
earth now under water would become dry 
land, what would be the most prominent char- 
acteristic of the landscape? ”’ 

And the summer girl, who was trying to 
suppress a yawn, replied: ‘“‘Spanish war- 
ships.”’ 





Low RATES TO THE WEsT.—If you are going 
west inquire about rates via the Nickel Piate Road 
and you will find that they are lower than via other 
lines. The service is unexcelled, consisting as it 
does of three fast express trains ia each direction 
daily between Buffalo, Erie, Cleveland, Fostoria, 
Fort Wayne and Chicago. The trains are made up 
of modern day coaches, brilliantly lighted by the 
celebrated “ Pintsch” gas, heated by steam and 
provided with marble lavatories, while the sleeping 
ears are of the latest pattern. Colored porters are 
in charge of day coaches on through trains to look 
after the comfort of passengers and especial y the 
ladies and children. The dining car service, as well 
as that of the meal stations, is rapidly gaining a 
national reputation for excellence. Close con- 
nection is made at Chicago with-the trains of all 
Western roads, and all trains of the Nickel Plate 


SHEDSKIN 
20 TIMES 


My little boy brokeout with anitching rash. 
I tried three doctorsand medical college but 
he kept getting worse. There was not one 
squareinch of skinon his whole body unaffected, 
Ile was one mass of sores, and the stench was 
frigh:ful. In removing the bancaces they 
would take the skin with them, ar.<l the poor 
ch‘la’s screams were heart-breaking. After 
the second application of CuTIcURA (oint- 
ment) I saw signs of improvement, and the 
sores to dry up. His skin peeled off twenty 
times, but now he is entirely cured. 
ROB’T WATTAM, 4728 Cook st., Chicago, Ill. 
Speepy Cure TreatMext For Every Pansy Howor, 
Witt Loss of Hair.— Warm baths with Curicura 


Soap, followed by gentle anointings with Curicuga, 
purest of emollient skin cures. 


Sold throughout the world. Potter Devo arp Crem. 
Core., Props., Boston. Howto Cure Baby Humors, free, 





Road now arrive at and depart from the Van Buren 
Street Union Passenger Station, which has long 
been regarded as the most convenient station in 
Chicago. Through buffet vestibuled Wagner sleep- 
ing cars are run every day between Boston and 
Chicago via Fitchburg, West shore and Nickel 
Plate Roads, while connection is made with all 
other roads in New England. For information, 
tickets, sleeping car reservations, etc., call upon 
your nearest ticket agent, or address F. W Tib- 
betts, N. E. P. A., Nickel Plate Road, 258 Washing- 
ton St., Boston, Mass. 














Schahts Geanachs | | 


make irritable people. A food | 
that is nourishing and that does 
not cloy the appetite is 


Somatose. 


Somatose is a Perfect Food, Tonic and 
It contalns the nourishing 
Prepared for invalids 


I Restorative. 
“ elements of meat. 
land dyspeplics and those needing nour- 
‘ishment and a restored appetite. May 
be taken in water, milk, tea, coffee, etc. 


At druggists’ in 2-02.,%,% and 1 lb, tins. 





Pamphlets mailed by Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co., 
5 40 Stone St., New York City, selling agents for Farben- 
fabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 
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LARKIN SOAPS 


Dressing 
’ The best Shoe Dressing in the world. } 
g The genuine is made only by Robert § 


© H. Foerderer, Philadelphia, manu- § 
% facturer of the famous 


¢ 
€ 
€ 
<¢ 
€ 


* Ask your dealer for Vici Leather ¢ 
‘Dressing, and be sure the trade-§ 

mark with the name of the maker, § 
2 is on each box or bottle. Imita- ¢ 


§ tions may ruin your shoes. 


A book about buying, wearing and caring for & 
> shoes, mailed free. Address g 








The Larkin idea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
Soap if mention this magazine. 

The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin 8t., Buffalo,N.¥. 








‘© FORBID A FOOL A THING 
AND THAT HE WILL DO.” 
| DONT USE .... ee 


This Beautiful EREE TO ALL |. 


YANKEE D 


COLORED PANEL (14x 28), ‘‘ SPIRIT OF °76.”’ 


B. T. BABBITT’S 
Best Soap and 1776 Soap Powder 


I will send this beautiful panel picture in colors (size 14x 28 inches) to every reader of The Conygregationalist FREE upon receipt of 25 Best 
Soap Wrapper trade marks, or ten 1776 Soap Powder trade marks, or the coupons found in she cans of our Best Baking Powder. Inclose two-cent 
stamp for postage. I have also a series of 18 Beautiful Artists’ Proof Etchings which can be obta ned in the same manner. A complete catalogue 
will be sent free upon application, if two-cent stamp is inclosed. There is no advertising matter printed on any of these pictures. 

Be particular and use only the following address: ‘‘ DEPT. G.,’’ P. O. BOX 2917, NEW YORK CITY. 


BE WISE. USE THE BEST. IT PAYS. 





